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THE PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. | 





tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion cf the community, | 
Entered as second-class mail matter. 
Horicultural, 
—e — | 
Uses of Stones. oWNG 


Mines of gold and silver in New England | 
have seldom repaid the expenses of working | 
them, and we have seen the statement, | 
probably an exagerated one, that all the 
gold and silver that had been mined in the | 
Pacific coa t States would not repay all the | 
labor that had been expended in mining | 


| the land and put the stone out of sight. 
| We have also seen a basin where the surface 
water could not be drained off in the spring 
| without digging a long and deep ditch, per- 
haps through the land of some other man, 
relieved by digging a well at the lower part, 


| down through the clay hard pan into the 


gravel or sand below, and filling it with 
stones, so that water would settle down 
through them and leach away. 

In these days of State highways we know 


| the value of rock and stone in making good 
| roads if they are used properly, and not 


only upon the highways, but in many of the 
byways on the farm the farmer might use 
them to good advantage. He should not 
grumble if he cannot draw a fair load over 
the highway because of poor roads, if he has 


rations she can only do it while the pastures 
are good. 

It is the liberal feeders who make money 
in dairying if they havea good market for 
their product. 
ing of milk to city contractors a good market, 
but that is another story. Even at two 


to feed grain, rather than to try to subsist 
good cows upon only rough fodder, whether 
two years old or ten. Ifa vow gets too fat 
on her grain food and does not give a proper 
amount of milk to pay for it, let her fatten 
for the slaughter and get cows of a dairy 
type that will yield a good amount of good 
milk if they have good food. 

The liberal grain feeders are the most suc- 
cessful dairymen, and they are also the 
most successful farmers. By the help of 





We scarcely call the turnish- | 


cents a quart or less we think it would pay | 


sense, that would believe in good shelter for 
all animals in the winter. 


—_ Oo 





The Value of Hothouses. 
| So great is the use and importance of in- 
expensive hothouses and cold frames in 
starting early vegetables that no one should 
| be without one or more. Crops can be pro- 
| tected in.these until very late in the fall, 
| and semi-hardy plants can be kept in per- 
' fect condition all winter long. Where one 
| raises vegetables for early market, hot- 
houses are, of course, absolute necessities, 
but even the ordinary farmer needs them 
for his early crops, whether he is engaged 


Otis assume an Indian garb, and sp nda! he increases the grain feed, uses more b 

; % ran 
few winter nights in such a shed. It might. and adds a little linseed oil meal to the ra- 
tend to develop a strong and hardy common | tion. Also oncea day gives succulent food, 


| for which he raises turnips, but he fed corn 
|ensilage with good results last winter. 
They are kept in a roomy sheep barn, some- 
times allowed torun in the yard, but not 
turned into a field from Dee. 1 until pasture 
comes in the spring. He tries to 
get them in before the fall rains come 
on, as getting wet after Sept. 20 is often 
followed by catarrhal disease. But if 
they get wet he does not bring them in 
the barn to dry off, as the steam from a wet 
sheep is well nigh a poison to the lungs. He 
tries to give a variety of food, and to always 
have the feed racks and water trough clean, 
as the sheep will nearly choke with thirst 
before it will drink from a foul trough, and 








there. A few fortunate ones have acquired 
wealth, and thousands have labored for 


years without having gained a fair recom- | 


pense for their labor and the hardships they 
endured. 

In many of our New England towns, 
however, are mines near the surface that 


might be profitably worked, to the advan- | 


tage of the workerin the present and to 
those who may succeed in the ownership of 
land afterward. We refer to the rocks and 
stones that they are too plentifully sup- 
plied with. They are valuable if one can 
know the proper use of them. 

We recall to mind the instance of an ac- 
quaintance who bought a bit of rough 
land for market-garden purposes some years 
ago. It was favorably located, not too far 
from a manufacturing town, nor too far 
froma large city market, but 1t was rough 
and rocky, with all varieties of soil from sand 
to a deep, black muck, ora ledge. The first 
task was to fit it for the plow. The rocks 
must be blasted, and the pieces with the 
larger boulders removed. While this was 
being done, or soon after it was completed, a 


little epidemic of building started in the | 


town, and stone was sold to a value exceed- 
ing the price paid for the land, and we 
think to have also paid for the labor of tak- 
ing them out and drawing them away. 

We recall another instance where a man 
owned a large farm that was rather 
stony than rocky. Stone had been picked 
up and piled up in corners of the fields and 
in mounds scattered here and there, neither 
ornamental or useful, but injuring the ap- 
pearance of the place, and occupying much 
land. He needed a new barn larger than 
the old one, and he decided to make it of 
stone and cement. 
were placed about 
we remember 
which the walls were to enclose, and 
beginning at one end the stones large and 
small were packed in, with enough very soft 
cement to fill all spaces between them. 
The work went around, the casings for door 
and windows being put in their proper 
places, and when the entire length of boards 
had been filled, the point at which the work 


two foot apart, if 


hegan was hard enough to allow raising the | 


hoardsand putting on another tier,and going 
‘round again, Thus the work went on until 
the walls were as high as desired, and when 
the building was finished the stone that had 
been many years accumulating were nearly 
illin the building. It cost a little more 
lian a frame building of the same size, but 
timnuch more, and there has been no ex- 
ise for clapboarding, painting or repairs, 
‘ud nay not be for centuries to come. 
buildings of any size, from the henhouse 
othe mansion, may be built in this way, and 
le partitions as well as outside walls. 
ey are weatherproof,and with only the 
‘inary contents of farm buildings in them 
“y would be practically fireproof, that is, 
1 them might be burned without injury 
the walls. They would almost resist 
iery as well as the historic walls of 
Suinter, 
recall another instance of a man who 
«lt an old farm, a good one, now within 
mits of the system of parks around our 
ltwas disfigured by two things, the 
ber of rock and stone heaps former 
irs had piled up, and by a frog pond not 
‘rom the house, which took nearly a 
acre from the best of the land, and was 
‘eding place for mosquitoes and perhaps 
or disease when it dried out, as it did in 
ry season, 
| the mud at the bottom, we know 
oWmany loads, which was about as 
‘s the manure in his barnyard, and into 
ole went allthe useless stone fences 
‘e stone heaps until he was within 
‘wo feet of the level of the surround- 
ud. Then a covering of soil over that, 
iat had been worse than worthless, 
« often a nuisance, became one of the 
'tile spots in his market garden, be- 
\ ith a good underdrainage. 
‘hink also a ditch filled with stone 
‘cted it with a neighboring pond, slop- 
that the water, if any collected there, 
‘Tun off to the pond. We have seen 
‘cs filled with stone serving as drains 
‘ud, and, while we do not claim them 
“«s good as tile drain, or to be much 
‘Per, when a farmer has a surplus of 


Boards a foot high | 


rightly, around the space | 


When it did so he dug | 
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_ places on his own land where he can only 

take a half load of hay or wood, manure or 
| crops that it produces, because of bogs and 
swampholes in the path. 

We will not now descant upon the possi- 
| bility of filling up swamps and bogs with 
| stone below the earth now there, because 
| it would seem a large task to reclaim acres 

in this way, yet it is within the limits of pos- 

sibility, and may be reached in the future, 
| but we have written enough to show that 
| stone may be useful for other purposes than 
| to throw at adog, and that the rocky farms 
in New England that have given names to 
so many towns of Rockland and Rockport, 
Rockingham and Stoneham, are not neces- 
sarily among those that should become 
abandoned farms. 


-~ 
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Dairy Notes. 


We occasionally see in some of our ex- 
change articles in regard to the care of 
young dairy stock which take especial pains 
to caution against feeding them grain. Very 
little, if any, until the cow reaches maturity 
say some of them, which would mean not 
until five or six years old. Such suggestions 
usually come from those who believe in the 
dual-purpose cow, or from sections which 
are not noted as dairy sections. Perhaps it 
may be a good rule for such cows as would 
be likely to put on fat instead of increasing 
the milk production or the amount of butter 
fat if they had a liberal allowance of grain. 

Weremember that when we were young 
the pure breeds were but seldom seen on a 
farm, and few farmers fed much grain to 
the milch cows until they were ready to 
make beef of them, when about twelve or 
fourteen years old, if they did not get too 
breachy to be kept on starvation rations in 
a dry and scanty pasture, when they could 
see the green corn waving over the fence at 
them. 
| But that is not the way dairymen keep 
| their cows in thesedays. Ifjthey want milk 
| or butter they know they must feed to get it, 
| whatever breed or grades they may keep. 
| They supply green food when the grass in 
| the pasture is scanty, and perhaps add grain 
‘to it. They certainly believe that to get 

milk in winter they need grain, whether 
| they are using dry hay and corn fodder, or 
ensilage. Many of them even believe in 
feeding grain all the year through, and are 
sure that they obtain more milk and more 
cream by sodoing. Some of them have cows 
| that have been so treated until twelve or fif- 
‘teen years old, and they have not spoiled 
them as milk producers by so doing. 

Why keep the heifer short of good food 
when she is fresh after her first calf? They 
accustom the calf to eat grain along with its 
| skimmilk as a substitute for the cream or 
| butterfat they have taken from the milk. 

They find that such calves grow better than 
those that suckle the cow, and they want 
the heifer to continue to grow until the calf 
is dropped. Lut then for the next two or 
three seasons she is expected to give milk, 
perhaps {for twelve months the first year 
and ten or eleven months out of the year 
after that, and yet to make a gradual in- 
crease in size and in milk production each 





‘“S and a= scarcity of money, they 


‘1 be made to serve a good pur- 


year. She cannot do it on bog hay and dry 
corn fodder, and if these are her winter 





the grain they can keep more stock with the 
rough fodder they grow. More stock means 
a larger manure heap, and more grain feed 
means that it will contain more of the fer- 
tilizing element, and these in turn mean 
larger crops on the same areas or larger 
areas. In short, with proper management 
in each department, it means success and 
prosperity. 

to avoid the nervous cow that holds up her 
milk when a stranger comes in the stable, 
and kicks the pail over when the milker 
hurts her with his finger nail. But we have 
usually found such cows the best cows both 
for milk and butter, and we would prefer to 
keep strangers away and refrain from 
scratching them with finger nails. We 
never had but one cow given to the habit of 
kicking, and she. was taught it by being 
plagued by boys tickling her with a swtich 
when she was a heifer, yet with a little care 
we could milk her easily when strangers were 
not around. One of the best cows we had 
would jump about a rod if any one spoke 
sharply while she was being milked in the 
yard or the pasture, yet when all was quiet 
she was very quiet. We like acow and a 
horse that is a little of what we used to call 
‘high strung ”’ or nervous, and once we did 
not want a yoke of oxen that would not run 
away if they had a good chance, or that 
would not break the yoke at the third trial 
on a load they could not move, although to 
tell the truth the only yoke of cattle we 
ever had that would do that more than 
once were a yoke of_ three-year-old 
bulls. We gave them steady work 
for two or three years, and they were 
not only good cattle for work, but as 
sure stock getters as we ever owned. Per- 
fectly tractable anywhere as long as kept 
busy, one of them became ugly after a sea- 
son of idleness, and came near doing harm 
when we were not at home to control him one 
day. Perhaps he was in better hands than 
ours, but we always thought that as we had 
driven him and handled him more than any 
one else we could have handled him then, 
but we thought best to send him to the 
butcher, lest his next frenzy might result in 
worse consequences. 


Prof. D. H. Otis writes to the Kansas 
Farmer that “ no doubt it pays to sheltera 
good dairy cow any winter that she is giv- 
ing milk, but the high price offered during 
the coming winter will drive the shelter 
problem home with much greater force than 
usual.” To make the dairy. cow profitable 
good but not necessarily expensive shelters 
should be provided. So far weagree with 
him, but when he says that dry cows and 
young stock can get along very wellina 
shed open to the south, in a wood lot, and 
that such quarters help to develop strong, 
hardy constitutions we take exceptions not 
so much to the statement itself as to the 
deductions from it. The Kansas Station is on 
about the same parallel as Richmond, 
Va., and we have seen winters very near 
there that were too cold for man or beast in 
an open shed, unless a large fire was burn- 
ing in front of it all night. We know that 
such a lack of shelter broke down more 
“‘ strong, hardy constitutions ” than it de- 
veloped. We would suggest that Professor 





in the market-gardening business or not. 
Tomatoes, lettuce, seed onions and scores of 
other vegetables can be started under glass 
months before it is possible to plant them 
outside. 

The hothouse should always be built 
on the sunny, sheltered side of a hill or 
building or grove of trees. A very slight 
protection such as these makes a difference 
of several degrees in cold weather, espe- 
cially when the wind is violent. If 
there is no such sheltered place, a wind- 
break should be constructed on the north 
and west side of the spot. This can be 
built by driving posts in the ground, leav- 
ing the tops five or six feet above the sur- 
face. Any loose boards, pickets or sticks 
from the woods nailed crosswise on these 
posts, and thick brush and twigs attached 
to them hold in position packing material 
like straw, cornstalks or even leaves will 
furnish a perfect windbreak, and keep the 
hothouse or cold frames sheltered all win- 
ter. 

The hothouse itself should be built with 
solid timber that will last. Posts eight 
inches in diameter should be set for the 
foundation walls. They should run up as 
high as the walls. Old lumber can be util- 
ized for boarding up outside and inside, 
leaving a space between the two walls for 
packing material. This space should be 
packed late in autumn with good horse 
manure. The excavation for the tloor of the 
hothouse should be deep enough to permit 
plenty of packing material. There should 
first be afoot of good warm manure, and 
over this three or more inches of rich soil for 
seed bed. The roof of the hothouse should 
be built with the greatest care. Double 
sashes are better than single, for then 
the house is proof against all weather. 
The edges and sides should be carefully 
constructed of matched lumber so that 
water will be shed. In addition to the glass 
sash door there should be a covering of 
heavy unbleached muslin. This should 
work up and down on a roller so that it can 
be unrolled and rolled up according to the 
weather. On very cold days and nights this 
covering will greatly add to the protection. 
In addition to this a heavy canvas covering, 
or an old sail cloth, thrown over the whole 
structure in times of heavy storms will make 
the hothouse practically proof against the 
coldest weather. Without any further heat 
than what the manure supplies, the most 
delicate of seeds and plants will thrive there 
in midwinter. S. W. CHAMBERS. 

New York. 
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Live Stock Notes. 

Dr. A. D. Smead in the National Stockman 
writes that by his records for the past fif- 
teen years he finds that he has never raised 
less than 120 per cent of lambs from his 
ewes and has gone as high as 160 per 
cent. This success he attributes to liberal 
feeding and the use of what is as near a 
balanced ration as he can make it. When 
he has clover hay in abundance the breed- 
ing flock have as a rule about a pint each of 
a mixture of oats, corn and wheat or buck- 
wheat bran daily. When he has but little 
clover hay, and is obliged to use timothy 








hay, corn fodder, or straw of various kinds, 


nearly starve before it will eat from a dirty 
rack. As Dr. Smead is a practical sheep 
man as well as veterinary editor of the 
Stockman, and has been a breeder and im- 
porter of sheep for thirty years, his advice 
is worthy of attention by every sheep 
grower. 

A breeder of Merino sheep, who has been 
in the business for many years, says that he 
will dety any one to tell the difference or 
distinguish between Merinoand Southdown 
mutton if the bones are removed before 
cooking. We would not assert to the con- 
trary. Some of the best beef we ever ate 
was from a Jersey cow and not a young one 
either, but to assert that an old Jersey cow 
can make as good beef as a young Hereford 
steer would require more confidence 
in our own judgment tban we care to 
show now. Imagination has much to do 
with such things, especially with those 
that are matters of taste, and many a man 
has seen the time when horse or mule meat 
tasted better than any beef he ever ate, and 
others have eaten it unknowingly and found 
no fault in it. We have known of other 
instances, as of one eating turtle and calling 
it excellent chicken soup, or woodchuck 
that they thought was rabbit, and have 
heard of those who thought the roasted skunk 
was fine, fat young pig, but we are not sure 
that the parties so deceived had the delicacy 
of taste that enabled them to very closely 
distinguish the flavor. If there is any 
strength in the testimony of a multitude of 
witnesses, the sheep known as mutton 
breeds furnish better meat than the Merino, 
even when the bones are not to be identi- 
fied, and if they do not there are many who 
are deceived by their eyes. 


At the Pan-American Exposition the 
Canadian cattle captured nearly as many 
prizes, or nearly as much prize money, as 
the United States herds. Canada received 
$1001.60 on Shorthorns, $355 on Herefords, 
$72.50 on Aberdeen Angus, $197.50 on Gallo- 
way, $1100n fat cattle, $130 on Guernsey, 
$402.50 on French Canadian, $430 on Ayr- 
shire, $412 on Holsteins, a total of $3111.10. 
The United States $418 on Shorthorns, 
$740 on Herefords, $480.50 on Aberdeen 
Angus, $247.40 on Galloway, $710 on 
Guernsey, $157 on French Canadian, 
$130 on Ayrshire and $930 on Holstein, 
a total of $3,813.40. Curiously in the list 
we have before us the Jersey and Polled 
Jersey are not named, or the Dutch Belted 
cattle, but we hope to find them later, and 
expect in the Jerseys, at least, the United 
States will be as far ahead as we are in the 
Guernsey stock. The results in favor of 
the Shorthorns in Canada, and in favor of 
the United States in Herefords, Angus, 
Guernsey and Holsteins are what we would 
have expected. d 


The New York Sun tells of a pair of 
horses in an ice wagon that stopped ona 
steep grade on New York, when the noon 
whistle blew, and soon one rubbed the 
bridle off the other. Then the other rubbed 
the bridle off his companion, and they 
waited for the driver to bring them their 
bags of oats for dinner. They evidently 
did not mean to work over the 
hours. Amanwho worked for us years 


|ago told us of a yoke of oxen that, 
| if started in «a furrow when the 
noon whistle blew, would go around 
until they reached the end nearest the 
barn, and no driver could get them to go 
any farther, even if there was but one 
furrow to be plowed. Most animals know 
more than we give them credit for knowing, 
and we have heard of horses that neither 
rein nor whip would induce to take any 
other than the direct road home when their 
owner was intoxicated. Nor would they 
be induced to go faster than a safe gait or 
to make collision with other teams in the 
road. In some cases the horse knows 
more than the driver, and we once 
learned that a yoke of stupid oxen 
knew more than we did, although we 
were perfectly sober. But we thought the 
route along the hard beach was a better 
road than that over the bluff where the 
wheels settled an inch in the dry sand. We 
were reluctant to take the higher road, be- 
cause we had to surmount a sharp rise of 
about fifteen feet to reach the higher road. 
But they would not pull on the beach after 
they came to the road over the bluff, and 
we let them have their way, thinking that 
we could throw off a part of the load 
when they found they could not carry it 
over. Much to our surprise they went over 
with it and marched along the sandy road 
back of the beach almost as if they had no 
load at all. Afterward we learned that 
sinking one-fourth of an inch in the hard 
beach wasagreater block to the wheels 
than sinking an inch ona dry, sandy road. 
But we did not know it then and the oxen 
acted as if they did. 


At the Indiana Station they experimented 
upon four lots of pigs, giving each equal 
feeds of corn meal and shorts for three 
months. Then hominy was given in place 
of corn meal, and lot 1 had the ration dry ; 
lot 2 had the grain with an equal amount 
of water; lot 3, the grain with twice as much 
water, and lot 4 three times as much water 
as grain. All had all the drinking water 
they wanted. Each lot averaged to gain 
over four pounds a day. Lot 1 to make a 
pound of gain used 3.59 pounds of grain ; lot 
2, 3.80 pounds, lot 3, 3.74 pounds, and lot 4, 
3.75 pounds. The cost of food for a pound 
of gain was three cents for No.1, and four 
cents in No.2. The advantage in cheapness 
seemed to be with the dry grain, but there 
was little difference in appearanee of pigs 
or quality of pork. 


A Little Fun from a Squash Field. 

‘* A little nonsense now and then is rel- 
ished by the best of men.” This is an old 
couplet which contains a big kernel of wis- 
dom. I have read somewhere that hearty 
laughter, as a cure for a certain class of 
diseases, has become one of the fads of the 
day. 

But to my subject: Yes, I can always get 
some good fun out of the squash crop and 
with no very ludicrous blunders made by 
greenhorns,but by the oldest squash-growers 
who have not made much of an acquaintance 
with paper and pencil in the course of 
their lives, and from others who have never 
trained their eyesight by close observation. 
If any bright schoolboy wants a little 
sport let him ask some old squash raiser 
how many tons of squashes he ever saw 
growing on anacre. This he will be likely 
to answer with a good degree of accuracy, 
for the scales are likely to have been his 
guide. But next ask him how many they 
average to a vine, and then the average 
weight in pounds; and, having determined 
the distance of the hills apart, and the aver- 
age number of vines to a hill, figure out the 
result and the comparison of the crop which 
depended upon the observation of the old 
farmer, and that which the scale proved we 
think would generally be as surprising as it 
is amusing. 

Another source for a little fun would be 
from sending a hand into a field of squashes 
with instructions to gather the whole crop 
and then to follow after him, when he has 
reported his work done. How thoroughly 
it will be done will depend largely on how 
well his observing faculties have been 
trained. The dark-colored squashes of the 
Hubbard class are far more likely to be 
overlooked than are those of lighter color. 
But in all my experience of over forty years 
as asquash grower, I do not think I ever 
knew a thrifty field of squashes of any 
variety to be thoroughly picked the first 
going over. 

About the middle of last month I had my 
men gather a field of very dark-colored 
squashes (of anew variety not yet intro- 
duced), and after they had ‘“‘finished’”’ I 
went over the field (measuring an acre and 
a half) and gathered up, by count, 143 
squashes. True, some were not ripened, 
and possibly had been left purposely, but 
half of the lot were good squashes that had 
been overlooked. 

I rather prided myself on my “ find,” but 
when I visited the field later, I learned that 
two hundred pounds more of good squashes 
had been gathered therefrom. Of course 
this hiding-away game was possible only in 
acrop where the vines had a tremendous 
vigor. The vines alone nearly covered the 
ground in places, while the leaves were 
several layers deep, so that not a weed 
could live in the body of the piece. A 
growth of chickweed nearly knee deep 
afforded a good hiding-place in the border- 
ing land. 

This field I have had up continuously, 
with the exception of one season, for over 
forty years, always manured it very heav- 
ily, and, of late years, it has been used, 
after the crops were off,as a dumping 
ground for all the night soil gathered in 
that section of the town. It wil) be in- 
ferred that the land was rich beyond the 
usual meaning of that word; and, while 
some of my pieces of squash were failures, 
here the lusty vigor was all that could be 
desired. James J. H. GREGORY. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Agricultural. 
Cranberry Culture in 
Massachusetts. 

The cult: vation of the cranberry was quite 
yeneral in Barnstable County from 1850 to 
1865. Inthe year 1850 Edward Thacher of 
Yarmouth submitted the management of 
one and one-half acres of land, set by him to 
the cranberry in 1846, for the premium 
offered by the Barnstable County Agricult- 
ural Society for the cultivation of the berry. 
From 1865 to 1875, or during the years fol- 
lowing our civil war, the planting of the 
berry was largely iacreased, the high prices 
then received for the fruit having stimulated 
this increase of acreage. 

While a large portion of the area then 
cultivated still continues to yield protitable 
returns, there are large tracts which, on 
account of their not being naturally adapted 
to the fruit, and because of the poor man- 
agement of their owners, have been allowed 
to return to their original condition, namely, 
swampy, marshy quagmires, bearing only 
coarse, water-loving grasses, bushes and 
briers. Under favorable conditions and 
good business management the crop con- 
tinues a very profitable one, even at prices 
of the present season, five dollars per barral 
at Cape shipping points. 

From 1875 and 1885 acres of bogs previ- 
ously unproductive in Plymouth and Bristol 
Counties were reclaimed and planted to the 
berry. Many of these tracts are of quite 
large areas, and are largely managed by 
some of the men who began the growing of 
the fruit in Barnstable County. The re- 
claiming of these large swamps (which were 
totally unproductive and in many instances 
almost a menace to health), making them 
some of the most productive lands of the 
section, is surely evidence of good farm- 
ing, and those who have carefully managed 
the planting, growing, harvesting and mar- 
keting of the crop have proved to be public 
benefactors. 

To such magnitude has the cultivation of 
the fruit in southeastern New England 
grown that the crop harvested this year is 
estimated at 225,000 barrels, while the crop 
of New Jersey and the entire West is only 
estimated at 115,000 barrels. The New Eng- 
land crop alone returns to its growers, and 
those who are employed in the harvesting 
and shipping of the fruit, over $1,200,000. 
While the yield in individual cases is often- 
times very large,the average yield is probably 
not over 25 or 30 barrels per acre per year. 
From a lot of 1} acres there have been har- 
vested during the last 13 years 924 barrels, 
or an average of about 56 barrels per acre 
per year. From another lot of eight acres 
there have been gathered during the last 10 
years 2395 barrels, or an average of about 30 
barrels per acre. The past season, froma 
lot of less than 140 rods, I have seen 148 
barrels of fruit harvested, but such yields 
as this are not common. 

The southeastern portion of New England 
is especially well adapted to the crop, be- 
cause frosts in that section seldom occur of 
sufficient severity to injure the berries be- 
fore Oct. 1,and many seasons not earlier 
than Oct. 15. The land selected should 
have a peat or muck bottom, a site covered 
with trees or bushes being preferable to a 
grass-growing turf. The poorer the soil 
about this swamp the better; a very light, 
sandy soil upon a subsoil of coarse sand 
rising abruptly from the edge of the swamp 
should be selected. A careful survey should 
be made to ascertain if the water level 
can be lowered from 1} to two feet below 
the surface; if this cannot be done, the 


| 
| 


} 


| hay-rake, with half the length of the teeth 


___. | rows having a small wheel, these being run 
Southeastern upona ls by eight-inch plank fora track 
| Thesand is raked to the desired thickness 


| Sevelling and moving the track, whilethree 
| to six men, as the distance be long or short, 


| is preferably done in May, or between April 





| after which the water may be dispensed 
' with fora time, though it is well to nearly 


| and all grass growth, hand weeding being | 


| head of water for useat will, it is often 


swamp is not desirable for the cultivation | 


of the fruit. 

If a natural reservoir is not at hand care 
should be taken to secure one above the 
level of the swamp if possible, that the bog 
may be flooded during the winter season to 
protect from severe freezing, and during the 
spring and fall to destroy insects, of which 
we shall speak later. If a reservoir cannot 
be secured above the level of the land to be 
worked ofttimes a nearby lake or large pond 
may be drawn upon, and if below the level 
of the lot to be planted an engine and large 
pump may be used, with which the flooding 


can be done. 
Tne lot having been 


selected, the trees | 


and larger bushes should be cut about and | 


their stumps tipped out by the aid of their 
tops and some mechanical power, a four-fold 
tackle being generally sufficient, though a 
stump puller is sometimes used. ‘The 
larger wood is taken to the adjoining 
upland, the stumps, brush and roots 
burned; ditches are then cut around the 
outside, between the swamp to be planted 
and the adjoining higher land. ‘These 
should be from one and one-half to two feet 
deep and from two to three feet wide, vary- 
ing as the location be wet or dry, a very 
springy swamp not being as desirable as 
one which, though peaty or mucky, is not 
filled with active springs. The main water- 
way, which is usually to be found near the 
centre of the swamp, should be straight- 
ened and deepened. Cross ditches are also 
cut at distances of from four to eight rods 
apart. 

The brush and wood being disposed of, 
and the ditches completed, the surface is 
next made level. For this purpose thin bog 
or stub hoes, with a sharp ‘cutting edge, are 
used, the smaller roots being cut off and 


raked out, when they in turn are burned or | 


carried off. 
ditches are filled to within a few inches of 
the surface with water, this water line being 
very useful in securing the desired plane. 
A dam at the lower end of the tract is tobe 
constructed, with gates, that the flowage 
may be regulated at will. 

After the clearing, ditching and leveling 
have.been completed. comes the sanding, 
for which purpose all soil is removed from 
the portions of the upland that the sand is 
to be taken from. This coarse sand is 


To assist in getting a level, the | 


spread upon the surface toa depth of from | 


three to six inches, more if the swamp is 
naturally wet and springy and inclined to a 
rank, vegetable growth, while the lesser 
depth may be sufficient if the soil is quite 
dry, and free from grass or water growth. 


All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition of many sufferers 
from catarrh, especially in the morning. 
Great difficulty is experienced in clear- 


ing the head and throat. 

No wonder catarrh causes headache, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, 
pollutes the breath, deranges the stom- 
ach and affects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be 
constitutional—alterative and tonic. 

“I was afflicted with catarrh. I took 
medicines of different kinds, giving each 
a fair trial; but gradually grew worse until 
I could hardly hear, taste or smell. I then 
concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
after taking five bottles I was cured and 
bave not had any return of the disease 
since.” EUGENE ForBeEs, Lebanon, Kan. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures catarrh—it soothes and strength- 
ens the mucous membrane and builds 
up the whole system. 





| settle it among the vines. 


| comes. 
/compact, and the vines fail to make a 


| cial fertilizer is sometimes used with very 


‘$1.50 per square rod, or from $200 to $250 


| though 





This covering is usually carried on in bar- 


as fast as wheeled on, one man doing the 


wheelthe sand. A common wooden hand 
cut away, is used for the leveling. 
We are now ready to set the plants, which 


15 and June 10. The level, sanded surface is 
marked off eighteen inches apart each way. 
The cuttings are secured from a good, healthy 
growth of vines of the desired variety, being 
cut off at the ground with a common butcher 
knife, from four to six barrels of cuttings 
being needed to set anacre. A bunch of from 
five to eight of these cuttings is pressed firmly 
into the sand with a dibble to a depth 
of from three to five inches. The ditches 
are then nearly filled with water and the 
soil kept moist till the plants have rooted 


fil‘ the ditches occasionally if the season be 
very dry. 

The entire cost of preparing a plantation, 
including clearing of wood, ditching, level- 
ing and sanding, should not exceed $1.25 or 





per acre. Contractors accustomed to the 
work are usually to be found who will con- | 
struct the plantation for the prices above | 
named. 

The setting of the vines, including the 





SCENE AT THE MINOT FARM, BELGRADE, MAINE. 








marking, can be done by those proficient in 
the work for ten cents per rod. ‘These prices | 
do not include cost of building dam or res- | 
ervoir. | 

The bogs must be kept clear from weeds | 


and probably more largely grown than any 
other late variety. 

The so-called late kinds are usually in 
condition to harvest by Sept. 20, and are gen- 
erally all gathered by Oct. 10. As the mar- 
| ket is then quite well supplied with the early 
; : | fruit, many of the late berries are gathered 
cient, unless it should be excessively wet |g little green and placed in the storage- 
and the location springy. The second sea- | houses to color and ripen. 
son the vines should make a rapid growth, | ‘The harvesting was formerly all done by 
and twice weeding will probably be all that | hand, the fruit being gathered by the fin- 
is necessary. The third season they should | gers, then when ready to be packed it was 
bear some fruit, though a full crop need not | pjaced in long racks or screens, from which 
be expected until the fourth year. The the defective berries and dirt were all taken. 
weeds, bushes, ete., will show more or less | ‘his large amount of hand labor made the 
every season as the plantation grows older, | harvesting very expensive, usually from 
but, unless they are very troublesome, need  g3, 50 to $4.50 per barrel. 
not be taken out until after the crop is har- The section of bog to be harvested is 
vested, when all should be pulled, carried | divided by lines placed from six to eight 
off and burned. If the grower has practised | feet apart, two workmen usually occupying 
clean culture, he will still have the insects the same row. There are now several pat- 
and elements to contend with. | terns of scoops or picking machines used, 

The flooding previously alluded to is nec- | the most common being a wooden box, with 
essary during the winter season that the | round, wooden teeth, twelve inches long and 
plants may not be destroyed by freezing, as | a haif inch in diameter, projecting from the 
was the case during the winter of 1900 and | lower edge. A handle is attached to each 
1901, when large tracts that were not flooded | side of the larger scoops, and the implement, 
were so badly injured that they did not | which is used in both hands, will hold from 
fruit at all during the following season. | ten to twenty quarts. The small ones have 
Again, if one has a reservoir with a good | one handle on the top, the same being held 
| in the right hand, and this will hold from six 
|to twelve quarts. The teeth are placed 
| just far enough apart to allow the vines 
to pass between them, while the fruit 


depended upon for this purpose. The first 
season two or three weedings will be sufli- 


advisable to flood for a short time only, dur 
ing the last part of May or first part of 
June, to destroy the ‘ fire worm.’”’ This 
insect, Rhopobota racciniana, often known | is drawn into the scoop. In use these 
as the vine worm or blackhead, has been | scoops are plunged into the vines just below 
very destructive in many sections of south- | the fruit, then tipped upward and forward, 
eastern Massachusetts. Flooding for a few | this motion clearing the teeth from the vines 
hours in the early part of the season, just | and leaving the fruit within. 

as the worms are hatching, has been quite Another machine which is largely used is 
satisfactory where plenty of water was at | known as the “‘ Lambert patent.’’ This is 
hand, but as there are only afew planta-| smaller than the first described, holding 
tions so situated insecticides and spraying about two quarts. It has wire teeth, about 
have been resorted to. For this purpose many | six inches long, for the lower side of the 
growers from 1885 to 1890 used a strong solu- box, the top and sides being hinged, with a 
tion of tobacco with quite good results, | movable front, which is held in place by a 
while others used paris green. At present | spring worked by the thumb, while the 
asolution known as arsenate of lead, pre- | handle is held in the fingers. The teeth are 
pared from a formula furnished by Profes- 
sor Fernald of the Hatch Experiment Station, | them, which pulis the berries into fhe scoop 
appears to be best of all. The spraying is | as itis withdrawn from the vines. 
done with a large force pump set upon a| machine does not break off as many vines as 
barrel or tank, mounted upon low, broad | the larger wooden scoop, and thus leaves 
wheels, that it may be easily moved about the | the fruit in a cleaner condition. 


| 
| 
| 


bogs. A line of hose with spray nozzle is In using these tools the pickers 
attached, and while two men move ihe tank | carry along a_ six or twelve-quart 


and work the pump a third directs the hose, | measure, into which they empty the con- 
thoroughly sprinkling the entire surface. | tents of the machine. Those using the 
Three or four applications are usually made | larger scoop have bushel boxes, which, when 
between May land July 1. It isa curious | filled, are taken to the storage or packing 
fact that some bogs are never iroubled with | houses. After picking, the fruit is run 
this insect, while upon others, only a few | through winnowing or separating ma- 
rods away, it has entirely destroyed the | chines. These havea blower or fan to re- 
crop. | move the light dirt, with eithera tightly 

The fruit or berry worm, Mineola vaccinii, | drawn belt upon which the sound fruit 
is also quite a serious enemy, working | bounds, or a_ set of little inclined 
upon the fruit only. To destroy this in-| shetves over which it falls, the good 
sect paris green or arsenate of, lead | fruit going to one receptacle and the defec- 
is sometimes used, the spraying being | tive to others. The patterns now in general 
done just after the berries are set. | use are the ‘*‘ Economist ’? and the ‘‘ Mid- 

The root worm, which often destroys quite | dlesex.” 
large tracts, works very similarly to the; After passing through these machines 
common red head white grub, that destroys | most fruit will have to be examined by the 
our grass roots, and is, I believe, of the | practiced eye and nimble fingers of women 
same family. Flooding the plantations to | known as screeners. For this purpose the 
the level of the surface during August and | fruit is placed in long sereens or racks, 
September wili usually cheek their depre- | from which the remaining defective berries 
dations. are picked by hand. These screens have 

Many bogs are inclined to produce an ex- | slatted bottoms, through which the very 
cessive growth of vines, which, in a few | small berries drop; they are about 45 feet 
years, become brittle, and many of them | wide at the upper end, tapering to one foot, 
die. To renew these and produce a healthy | and about eight feet long, with sides six 
growth of bearing shoots, thinning or prun-| inches high. ‘The wide end is raised 
ing is practiced. The tool for this purpose | three or four inches above the nar- 
is of about the size and shape of a common row end, which is placed over the barrel 
wooden hand hay rake, having a steel head, | or package in which they are to be shipped. 
to which four or five knives for teeth | About this screenthreeor four women stand, 
are attached. These knives or teeth are | removing the defective berries. Unless the 
about three inches long, and are set about fruit is very badly decayed, this number, 
six inches apart in the head. The im- | witha man to move the fruit, will usually 
plement in use is drawn toward you like a/ pack from fifteen to thirty barrels per day. 
hay rake, andin this way quite a portion of | The bulk of the crop is marketed in bar- 
the vines are cut away. rels holding one hundred quarts, which are 

If the vines have not been trimmed, and | manufactured expressly for this fruit and 
have made an excessive growth, which is in | cost about thirty-five cents each. Some of 
places dead or very brittle, it is sometimes | the markets call for a package holding only 
advisable to burn over the bog during the | a bushel, for which a slat box 1s manufacet- 
late autumn. Burning at this season does | ured, to contain that quantity, with a par- 
not affect the roots (if the ground is wet | tition through the centre. 
nearly to the surface), and a new growth of By the use of the improved gathering and 
healthy vines may be expected, which will | assorting machines, the cost of harvesting 
usually fruit the second or third year after. | has been reduced from $3.50 to $4.50 in 1875 
An inch or two of fresh sand spread among | tu from $1 to $2 per barrel the present sea- 
old vines will encourage anew growth and | son. lf the grower is unfortunate enough 
add life to the plantation. This is best | to have any fruit not gathered when a white 
applied in the late autumn, after the fruit is frost oceurs, the berries will be more or less 
harvested, when the winter flooding will | affected, which will add quite a little to the 
If not done be- | cost of harvesting. 
fore the water is frozen, if spread upon the, The smaller growers dispose of their crop 
ice it will drop into place when spring | through commission houses in the large 
cities of New England and the Middle 
States, while the larger growers sell in car 
lots, a large part of their crop going direct 
to the Western, Southern and Pacific coast 
| cities. 

While I would not encourage indiscrimi- 
nate planting of the crop, [ believe under 
favorable circumstances and good manage- 
ment it is the most profitable crop grown in 
southeastern Massachusetts.—John Bursley, 
West Barnstable, Mass.. in Bulletin of 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. 

_++-<>> 
Butter Market. 


The higher prices in other markets may 
have helped to bring about the advance of 
one-half to one cent a pound here, as it has 
diverted some of the supply to these points, 
but thefact that the output of the cream- 
eries has been less since the heavy frosts, 
and is likely now to decrease in quantity 
and deteriorate in quality,as the cuws go 
indoors for the winter months, causes the 
dealers to feel that they are justified in hold- 


If the soil has a tendency to be hard and 


healthy growth, a light dressing of commer- 


beneficial results; one containing a large | 
per cent. of potash and phosphoric acid is 
to be used rather than one high in nitrogen. 
An application of from 300 to 500 pounds 
per acre is usually sufficient. 

There are at present quite a number of 
varieties of cranberry commonly grown, 
three or four only produce 75 


per cent. of the crop marketed. Proba- 
bly fully one-half of the fruit in Barns- 
table and Plymouth counties is of the 
Early Black variety, a very heavy crop- 
per, ripening about September first and 
usually a fair keeper for a berry harvested 
so early in the season. The Early Red is 
also a standard early berry. Later vari- 
eties include the Howe, Belle, Bugie, Mat- 
thews, Batchelder, McFarland and Cen- 
tennial. The Howe is a standard fruit, 














| shoved into the vines, the front is sprung to ; 


This | 





ing best lots of Northern creamery in as- | 
sorted sizes at 23 cents. Buyers du not feel | 
willing to pay more than 22 cents, but | 
they cannot make their selections at that, | 
but many paid 224 cents, and claimed the | 
fancy marks at 23 cents were no better. | 
Some Western creamery sold at 224 cents, 
and more at 22 cents, and some at 214 cents. 
Firsts remained about steady at 20 to 21) 
cents, and seconds at 17 to 19 cents. Best 
marks of Eastern sold well at 21 cents, but | 
much fair to good at 17 to 20 cents. Boxes 
and prints selling steadily but not rapidly, | 


at 23 to 235 cents tor extra Northern, | 
23 cents for extra Western, and 21 | 
cents for extra dairy, with fair to 
good at 16 to 20 cents. Dairy in tubs 
in only moderate demand at 20 cents for Ver- | 
mont extra and 19 cents for New York. 
Firsts 17 to 18cents, seconds 15 to 16 cents, 
andthirds at 12to14 cents. The last are 
mostly neglected for the renovated, in which 
the choice at 18 to 19 cents sell very readily, 
andthe lower grades at 14 to 17 cents are 
neglected, as are imitations at 134 to 15} 
cents and ladle packed at 134 to 144 cents. 
Jobbers try to get about two ccnts more 
than above wholesale rates. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Nov. 9 were 17,751 tubs and | 
21,804 boxes, a total weight of 842,181 | 
pounds, including 55,250 pounds in transit | 
for export, and with the latter deducted the | 
net total was 786,931 pounds, against 821,- | 
838 pounds the previous week, and 784,817 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for | 
the week were 81,950 pounds, against 83,- 
525 pounds corresponding week last year. | 
From New York the exports were 1490 tubs. | 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- | 
pany reports for the week as follows; 
Taken in, 2301 tubs; out ,7166 tubs; stock, | 
157,392 tubs, against 134,032 tubs same time 
last year. The Eastern Company report | 
a stock of 22,331 tubs, against 17,971 tubs 
last year, and with these added the total stock | 
is 179,923 tubs,against 152,013 tubssame time | 
ios year, an increase for this year of 27,910 
ubs. 








c+ o- 
The Hay Trade. 

The market has shown but little change in 
the past week in the selling value of hay. 
There is but alight supply of the higher 
grades, and they sell promptly at full prices. 
The lower grades are little firmer, as there | 
has been a lighter shipment of them, partly 
due to the weakening of price, and partly to 
the scarcity of cars. The prospective clos- 
ing of river and canal navigation by cold 
weather may also have its effect upon the 
Eastern markets to help prevent much ac- 
cumulation and sustain the market. 

Boston has been supplied by the reccipt 
during the week of 502 cars of hay, 160 of 
which were for export and 40) cars of 
straw. Corresponding week last year there 
were 409 cars of hay, 10 of which were for 
export, and 45 e1rs of straw. Grades below 
No. 2 are selling slowly and weak at quota- 
tions. Choice timothy in large bales is in 
demand at $17 to $18, small bales at $17. 
No. 1is $1650to $17 and No. 2 $14.50 te! 
$15.50, No.3 and clover mixed $12 to $13and 
clover $12. Long rye straw in but fair supply 
and firm at $14.50 to $15.50,tangled rye $10.50 
to $11 and oat $8 to $9. Providence has but | 
alight supply and the market is firm, with | 
little prospect of heavier shipment this 
week owing to lack of cars. Choice timothy 
is in demand there at $18 to $18.50, No. 1 at | 
$17.50 to $18 and No. 2at $16 to $16.50. | 
Clover mixed is $13 to $13.50 and rye straw | 
$16 to $17. 

New York city is having a more active | 
trade, and higher grares are firm, but below 
No. 2a little weak. If the receipts should 
be light for afewdays it would nearly 
ciean up all that has accumulated. Receipts 
last week were 10,990 tons, of which 3500 
were by boat, and 810 tons of straw. Ex- 
ports 44,656 bales. Curresponding week last | 
year receipts were 704 tons. Prices here | 
and at Jersey City about the same as at Bos- 
ton, but Jersey City has had light receipts, 
and the stock has been reduced, creating a 
firmer feeling. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest | 
prices at various markets, as $18.50 at Provi- | 
denee, $18 at Boston, New York and Jersey | 
City, $17.50 at New Orleans, $16.50 at,Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, $16 at Richmond and | 
Nashville, $15.50 at Norfolk and Memphis, 
$15 at Pittsburg, $14.50 at Buffalo and St. 
Louis, $13.50 at Chicago, Cleveland and 
Louisville, $13.25 at Cincinnati, $13 at Kan- | 
sas City, $12 at Duluth and $11.50 at Minne- 
apolis. 

Witnesses before the inter-state com- 
merce commission testified last week that the 
rates charged by the railroads enable Cana- 
dian hay to crowd the hay from the middle 
West out of the New England States. Deal- 
ers from Ohio, Indiana and Illinois said that 
before January, 1900, they sent out from one- 
third to one-half of all their hay to New 
England and New York, and now they send 
none to New England and less than five per 
cent to New York. 

The Montreal ‘Trade Bulletin says that 
the hay product of New Brunswick has 
sprung into prominence during the past year 
or so, as it is especially suited to the South 
African export trade, and its proximity to 
the port of St. John gives it an advantage 
over tae shipments from Ontario and Que- 
bec in the freight rates. Of Government 
contracts for November shipments of fifteen 
thousand tons, there were five thousand tons 
togo from New Brunswick. The hay is 
timothy, with amixture of redtop and clover, 
and grades a No.2. In Carleton County, 
which is the principal hay-producing sec- 
tion, the yield this year was good in both 
quantity and quality. 














| less. 
| Pomegranates $2 a case. 


|} at8to 10 cents each. 
| $1.50 to $2.50 a stem as to size and condi- 
| tion. 


| be interesting to note the stages through 


| ceive the seed. 


| Strip the husks from the ears. 


Domestic and Foreign\Fruits. 

Apples are in liberal supply, receipts 
last week having been 31,446 harrels, but de- 
mand is good and the prices are steady. 
King are $3.75 to $4.50 a barrel, Spy and 
Maine Harvey $3 to $3.75. Western Ben 
Davis $3 to $3.50. Snow and Wealthy $2.50 
to $3.50. No. 1 Maine Baldwins and Green- 
ings $3.25 to $3.75, common to good at $2.50 
to $3 and Pippins the same. Pound Sweet 


Rain and sweat 
-have no effect on 
harness treated 
with Eureka Har- 
ness Oil. It re- 
sists the damp, 
keeps the leath- 
er soft and pli- 
abie Stitches 
do not break. 
No rough sur- 
face to chafe 





$2.50 to $3. Mixed varieties $2 to $3, - 
and No. 2 $1.25 to $2.25. Pears in a Ping 
only moderate supply. Native Bart- = oe 
letts $1.50 to $2a bushel. Seckel $1 to new, Sut 


wears twice 


$3. Bose $1.50 to $2.50. Anjou $1 to 
$1.25 and cooking varieties 40 to 50 cents. 
Cranberries in fair supply, 1791 barrels re- 
ceived last week, and fancy late are selling 
at $6a barrel, with choice dark at $5 to 
$5.50, and common to good $3.50 to $4.50. | 
Crates $1.50 to $1.75. Grapes are a little | 
firmer, only 196,878 baskets coming last | 
week. Prime Niagara are 15to 18 cents *| 
basket, Catawba and Concord 10 to 12 cents, 
and Salem or Vergennes 8 to 12 cents. 
Quinces are in only moderate demand at $53 | 
to $4.a barrel. 
Florida oranges are in fair supply, but | which the hot air is properly allowed t 
many arrive very green. Good to choice | escape. 
bright sell at $2.75 to $3.25 a box if ripe, Seventy-two cans per minute are filled, 
jobbing at $3 to $3.50. Florida grape fruit | sealed and sent by machinery as explained 
good to choice $5 to $7a box. A few late | to men who catch them in wooden traps, 
Valencias come yet, and 126, 150 and 176 | from which they are removed and packe«! 
counts sell at $3 to $3.50 a box, 250 counts at | into square galvanized iron pans, each o| 
$2.75 to $3. Jamaica oranges in good supply which admits ninety-four cans. Five o! 
at $4.25to $5a barrel, or $2.75 to $3.50 a | these pans are lowered into a tank o) 
box, repacked 96 to 176 counts. Jamaica | water at a time for the purpose of asce: 
grape fruit $6.75 to $10a barrel,and $4 to $4.50 | taining whether or not the cans are seale:| 
a box. California lemons quiet at $2.75 to | airtight. If not,air escapes to the top 0: 
$3.25. Messina and Palermo lemons 300 | the water. If by chance this should be th, 
counts fair to good $2.50 to $2.75 a box, choice | case it is the tester’s business to hunt out 
$3 to $3.25, fancy $3.50 to $3.75, 360 counts | the improperly sealed can and have the de- 
25 cents less a box, Maoiri and Sorrento, fect remedied. 
300 counts $4.50 to $5, 360 counts 50 cents As soon as the tester is satisfied the cans 
Malaga grapes $3.25 to $7 a cask. | are thoroughly sealed, thecans are remoyedd 
California figs 8 to | from the big tanks in sets of five pans at « 
10 cents a pound, Smyrna 8 to 15 cents. | time, on small carriages, to an adjoining 
Dates dull at 3 to 3 cents. Jamaica pine- | room and placed in what are called retorts. 
apples 20 to 40 cents each, and afew Florida | in which the corn is subjected to an eno: 
Bananas steady at mous heat. The set of five pans is removed 
after a certain length of Costing process 


‘ ee w> =, , | and plunged into cold water, in which the 
Chestnuts firmer at $5.59 to $7.50 @ dre allowed to cool. = 


bushel as to quality. | The cans are then removed to the store- 
——- she yo te they are packed for labelline 
and shipping. . 
: Boston Fish Market. After the goods are labeled and shipped 
Fresh fish is scarce this week and prices the workmen begin making cans for the 
are higher. Market cod are 3to 3) cents a next season’s crop and sh pment of corn. 
pound, large 3} to 4 cents and steak 4) to 


; | Lewiston Journal. 
cents. Haddock 4 to 5, hake 3 for large and 
2 for smalland pollock 15 cents. Cusk are 
24 and flounders 3 cents. White fish 9 cents. 
Striped bass 15 cents, black 10 and sea bass 
9 cents. Mackerel scarce, large 22 with 
each, medium 17 and small 15 cents. Large 
smelts 17 cents a pound and small 14 cents. 
Pompano are 14 cents, sheepshead and snap- 

















Literature. 


A very interesting book published — by 
Century Company, New York, is “ Wild Life Nex, 
Home.” It is artistically gotten up, fully illus- 
trated, and contains much of interest for one 
who is fond of wild animal life. 


— 
The 


pers 15 and Spanish 25 cents apound. Blae- Among the new books published by the Cent- 
fish are 10 cents. Halibut 13 cents "Y Company are ‘“ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbave 


| Patch,” by Miss Alice C. Hegay; ‘‘An Oklahoma 


for white and 10 for gray and chicken. | ,, 7 ; 
Romance,” by Helen Churchill Candee; * Woman 


Take te ; 2 eents and se: ” 

La tr ut are 1 cents and sea bataiesg and the Law,” by Prof. George James Bayles.” 
6cents. Herring are $1 per hundred, yel- | «the Junior Cup,” also “The Frigate’s Name 
low perch 7 cents a pound, and pickerel 12 sake.” ° ~*~ 


cents. Salmon 25 cents for Eastern and 12 
cents for Western. Eels séeady at 10 cents, | Son, is one of the most interesting of books pub- 
fresh tongues at 9 cents, and cheeks 8 cents. | lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston. Other books 
Clams 50 cents a gallon and $2.50 to $3.a of value are *“ Jessica's Triumph,” by Grace Le 
barrel in the shell. Scallops scarce at $1.25 ee Twentieth Century Boy,” by Mar- 
a gallon. Lobsters in light supply at 17 mony oe ee Miss 
cents alive and 19 cents boiled. Oyster- Bergen,” and “ With Washington in in om ‘ " 
steady with fair demand at $1 a gallon for one of the interesting books in the Colonial series 
ordinary Norfolk, $1.15 for selected and | by Edward Stratemeyer. 

fresh opened Stamfords, and $1.25 to $1.40) “‘ The Lion’s Whelp,” by Amelia E. Barr, pub- 
for Providence River. blished by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. is a 
= | book full of interest and a volume exceedingly. 


| attractive. With its many illustrations it affords 
Canning Corn. | one full possession of the very clever. story. 


Maine and New Hampshire factories re- | Rp toane si anand ap William Lioyd, 
port a good pack of corn for 1901. It might jife in Kentucky in Rebellion aie de te expe. 
cially well written and illustrated. 
which the corn passes from the time it isin | Some of the best books for the holidays are 
the seed until it is packed in cans for ship- | those published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
ment. | Boston. “ Footing it in Franconia,” by Bradford 

To begin with the ground is plowed in as | Torrey, describes the vacation doings of some 
mellow and good condition as possible to re- | enthusiastic nature lovers in the beautiful valley 

Then it is furrowed, the | — ee “ Franconia County. It has to 
seed is planted in hills about three feet patton 4 nad yn pg oie _ 
apart and tive to seven kernels to the hill. | It inakes a delightful gift book. =< —enes 

The corn needs careful cultivating,hoeing, Among the notable productions of the leading 
and later in the season, weeding. | Publishers, the first and only English version of 

About the last week in August the corn Balzac’s plays hold prominent place, Salzac is 
becomes filled with milk, and has become | known to the world as the ‘ master novelist es 
sufficiently hardened to properly fit it for St he #lso wrote for the stage many will 
canning. te en ag — — the an- 

pe : ' ‘ P “ le Eughish translation by E. de 
: The producer as well as the canner is then Valeourt Vermont, of his inate a, 
kept very busy for several weeks picking tions. The plays themselves are worthy of more 
and hauling his corn to the factory. The | than passing notice on account of their 
harvester goes through the corn, picking | genuine intrinsic merit, and are doubly so 
the merchantable ears from the stock into qa | When considered in connection with Balzac’s 
basket, and depositing them ina large cart, | Peerless novels. The five dramas and comedies 
which he has drawn into the field. When COUtined in the two dainty volumes from the 
the cart is filled he starts on his journey for '"°**° Laird & Lee, Chicago, are striking exan- 


2 : ples of Balzac’s genius in character creati and 
the corn factory. Each raise ‘ 3 is mas i in ee 
y r of sweet corn | jis mastery in depicting the motives and emotions 


* Betty Seldon, Patriot,” by Adela E. Thomp- 








continues along this line until his crop is | of the human heart. The plays might truly be 
marketed. considered bright, witty, conversational novels. 


He is paid $1.50 for every one hundred | No lover of Balzac can afford to pass them un 
pounds of corn after it is removed from the Noticed. (This set comprises two volumes, xilt 


| coband weighed. He also has the privilege top, cloth, deckle edge, in a box,at retail for $2.50 
| of carting home the refuse matter, as husks 


_Among the different books incident to the wn 
timely death of President McKinley one stand 
outasa beacon light, illuminating the achieye- 
ments of the truly ‘ representative American 
“The Life Work of William McKinley.” It hia 
been the aim of the publishers to record the | 
story of Mr. McKinley in a Simple and dir 
manner that will appeal to the people with 
the foree and eloquence that Mr. MeKinley ki 
how to use so well in endearing himself to | 
eountry. The book 1s free from all sensatio: 
features, but it appeals to the American yout! 
this and future generations, a noble example ) 
truly great career lived on Christian princip 


and cobs. 

At the factory a party of huskers begin 
husking the corn the moment it is dumped 
from the farmer’s cart. At the Auburn fac- 
tory there are seventy-five huskers. Super- 
intendent Davis informed the reporter 
these huskers belonged mostly in families 
and were local people who relied a good 
deal on wages earned during the husking 
season, for their winter’s living. It costs 
the company well up to $1000 for husking 
alone, so se will be seen those who do this and one worthy to be imitated by young a 
work make a good livelihood for the time | old. The iliustrations of this book are a feat 
they work. The huskers usually work in deserving of more than passing corament P 
squads, one or more of whom cut off the ures of Mr. McKinley and his associates, views 
butt of the ear, after which those who husk te principal scenes incident to his life, and « 
gravings showing the old ancestral home of 1 
McKinleys across the water, give the re: 
pleasing information that is not obtainable i! 
similar publication. (Cloth binding, fo. ty- 
illustrations, over three hundred pages, seve 


As soon as the corn is husked into bas- 
kets men who are assigned for that pur- 
pose wheel the corn in wheelbarrows into 
the factory, where it is _passed through the | tive cents; superb library edition, cloth 
Sprague cutting machine, which removes | cover panel, sixty illustrations, over. thre: 
the corn from the cob, and from that time “red pages, $1.25.) ; 
until the corn is canned, sealed and packed — “ Frolies of the A BC.” Among the 1 
it is one continuous, endless chain, in proe- beautiful children’s books, incident to the ho 
ess of being made fit for eating purposes. season, none is more acceptable than the © Fr: 

After this process the corn is placed in a °f te 4 BC,” by the author of “Baby Goo 
eylinarical receptacle, called a silker, by (eS Gar’ Juvenile success. The ilustra 
which all the silk and small pieces of ‘cob are by the same artist, whose drawings gaye 
pa pce dan: much pleasure to thousands of little ones 

¢ ety d c : scanned the pages of * Baby Goose,” and rev: 

q n is then drawn into vats, hoisted | in his adventures. In “Frolies of the A I: 
into the top of the room, where it is fed into mothers have found a book that fulfills the do 
what is called the Burnham cooker. In this | PU"Pose of amusing and instructing the « 
machine the corn is cooked. This isa won- | @€™ for it teaches the alphabet unconscio 
derful piece of mechanism. The cans are *!4 Pleasantly. The letter press is excellent, 
fed from the story above into pockets on the illustrations are striking, and with the ten d 
same plan as shells ina Winchester repeat. pe colors In printing the book, extremely = 
: : . peat- | factory effects are produced. The board c 
ing rifle, and with each stroke of the ma- | are illustrated, and the book has a geinto 
chine two cans are filled and passed onward | cloth back, lending materially to its dural 
over small rollers. : | (Royal quarto, boards, reinforced cloth 
Two young ladies sit beside these rolls, | printed in ten colors, seventy-five cents.) 
one of whom places on every other cana. ~ ©! Centiloquio de Santillana,” written iv 
small cover, while a third is busy arrang. | for the guidance of the then crown pril) 
ing these covers, so they can be expedi- | Spain, by ‘he Marquis de Santillana. 
tiously placed in their proper places. —— poem is considered one of the gril 
These cans do not stop while this is being | dection ah us ae cecteeey: oretity! 
eis, Wak seek ened ’ : g uction at this time is especially gratifyin: 
. p ; under a series of machine | those of Spanish antecedents, who now find 
solderers, which perform their work like | homes under the stars and stripes. The poe! 
clock work. printed in the original Spanish with English! 

One dozen cans are in process of being and glossary, with a touching dedication to 
soldered all the time, and as soon as the present King of Spain. Included in the voll’ 
machines haveaccomplished their woek: the are eighty Spanish proverbs with English tra: 
cans have automatically sent, in like manner es, Cresatent Spanteh everywhere will | 
over rolls, past‘ two men who seal the small come this book, and the opportunity it gives! 


closer acquaint ‘ i gl 
opening in the top of the cover, through | its aa with the Castillain tone 
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poultry. 
Practical Poultry Points. 
phere are two almost distinct grades of 
vitry sold in the markets of the larger 
os, and, indeed, we might say three. The 
<i may be called the hotel grade, which 
ist be of almost uniform size and form for 
three different sizes in demand. First, 
squab broiler at about two pounds 
veht to the pair, plump and fairly meaty 
che size. These are generally from the 
ler breeds that will mature early and 
ten while young. In April such broilers 
lat about fifty cents each. There are 
jilers from larger breeds that cannot be 
sily made plump enough until they weigh 
to three pounds or four pounds to the 
ir. They would sell at about thirty-eight 
nts a pound, or $1.10 a pair. For roasting 
ckens they want birds of 6to 8 pounds to 
» pair, and they may sell at $1.25 to $1.30 
»air. When larger than this, they are 
ed as cold-boiled fowl, or for soups, fric- 
-cees and sandwiches, but they will sel- 
im sell at over fifteen cents a pound, and 
ed to be pretty good at that. 
\ few private families select about as 
irefully as the hotels, but the bulk of the 


unily trade is supplied from the odd sizes, | 


id often with old fowl, which may be large 
r small, old and tough, or young and tender, 
wceording to the means of the buyer and his 

-illin making a selection. Large, well- 
attened birds will generally sell most read- 

\ at the best prices, whether young or old, 
wit the size is not of as much importance as 
‘+o the hotel trade, when they want to serve 
each customer about an equal portion. To 
vet the number of pounds sufficient for the 
family dinner for the amount of money to 
1» expended is the chief consideration. 

lhen there is a less desirable lot left to be 
taken mostly by the cheap restaurants, 
that seldom serve chicken or fowl excepting 
n soups and stews. They want low-priced 
-oods, and they may be skinny little Leg- 
horns of three pounds each, or an old 
Brahma rooster of ten or twelve pounds, 
vith a leg bone as large as an ox. They are 

it up into small portions, and a certain 
:umber of pounds used to the kettleful, the 
object being, like that of the oysters in the 
stews at a chureh fair, to use enough to give 
tanameanda flavor. If by reason of long 
keeping there is a little too much flavor, 
spice and vegetables must disguise it if 
possible. Such stock goes at from six to ten 
centsa pound most of the year, and perhaps 
the consumers relish it as well as the hotel 
patrons do their broilers and roasts. 

\s we said at first, the prices named for 
the hotel stock are about such as _ prevail in 
(pril, and as the season advances and they 
become more plenty, they decline, but  sel- 
dom reach the point where selected broilers 
will not retail at twenty to twenty-five cents 
a pound, and roasting chickens eighteen to 
twenty cents, if thought fit for hotel trade. 
Poultry raisers will do well to bear this in 
mind, and try to produce what the higher 
priced market demands, and as uniformity 
of sizes in the different grades is so impor- 
tant, keep pure breeds that will be uniform, 
whether trying to produce one pound squab 
broilers at fifty cents a pound, or Rocks and 
Wyandottes that will make two or three 
pound roasters at thirty-three cents a pound. 
We will not say which we think it is easier 
to grow and have plump at those weights or 
which will prove the most profitable. 


** Commercial Poultry ”” says that one of 
its subseribers writes that he hasa Rhode 


Island pullet that laid her first egg five days ‘ 


before she was four months old, and two 
others that laid four days before they were 
five months old, also a Buff Orpington pullet 
that laid at the same age. We might put 
this item among the curious facts if we 
were sure that it was a fact, although re- 
ports of pullets laying at about five months 
old are not unusual. But we would like to 
ask some of our read2rs who use the trap 
nests, and keep individual records of each 
hen and  pullet, if they have any 
instanves of such precocious _ pullets, 
and if they have any record of them 
later on, as to the number of eggs in 
a year and the fertility of their eggs. We 
have an opinion that such pullets might be 
made to go far beyond the 200 eggs ina 
year’s record, and that they might produce 
alarge percentage of fertile eggs, but we 
have not any records bearing on the matter, 
and would be glad to have any one help 
us. We do not care what the breed is, 
though it might be as unusual for a Brahma 
to lay at seven or eight months old as 
for a Leghorn, Rhode Island Red or Plym- 
outh Rock to lay at five months old. 

There are many men and some women who 
would like to go into the poultry business 
because they think it requires but little 
strength or muscular labor, and should pay 
a good profit. There are boys and perhaps 
girls or young ladies who go into it, first 
because they like the care of the feathered 
pets, and next because they think they can 
see in it a business that can be raised up toa 
point where they can make more than a 
living, and that by strict attention to busi- 
ness may be made a life work that will 
sive them a competence, or at least a 
good addition to their other income. The 
last are the ones who almost  invari- 
ably sueceed. he others often fail 
because they are looking for every chance 
to allow the poultry to get along 
without care, and to realize their ideal of a 
profit to come in without labor equivalent to 

To make money in the poultry business 
ieans starting right in the first place, and 
then attending strictly even to the smallest 
details. Wedo not care whether one goes 
in for only eggs or for broiler chickens, or 
for both eggs and chickens, a little neglect 
nay cause a loss where carefulness would 
have resulced ina profit. Not strength but 
‘eternal vigilance is the price ’’ of success in 
the poultry business. 

Did you ever notice how much warmer it 
seems to lie down on a mattress filled four 
or five inches thick with straw, excelsior or 
hair than to lie on the bare floor? Many of 
the soldiers learned this when they were 
able to forage straw enough to spread upon 
the ground in their tents. And if the hens 
could have about six inches in depth of 
straw or other litter covering the floor of 
their houses they would be much more 
comfortable, and they will not be 
egg producers when they are not com- 
lortable. It is not necessary’ that 

should be the highest-priced straw, 
costing more than clover hay, but clover, 

bog hay or dry leaves raked up under the 
shade trees will serve the purpose of keep- 


ng them from contact with the cold earth, | 


ind giving them a chance to exercise their 
natural propensity for scratching, which 
they do not care to do on an earth floor 
trodden hard or possibly frozen. We think 
exe production in winter cannot be increased 
xt so small a cost in any other way as by 
putting from four to six inches of dry litter 
on the henhouse floor. 





a_i - 

-—The over supply of mutton and lamb makes 
«dull market and low prices. Veals are steady, 
lambs 5} to 8 cents, fancy and Brightons 7 to 8} 
cents, yearlings 4 to 6 cents, muttons 4 to 6 cents, 
fancy 6} cents, veals 8 to 10 cents,fancy and 
Brightons 10} to 11¢. 


| 


| Poultry and Game. 


| . Poultry in large supply with a dull trade, 
| as is usual just before Thanksgiving week. 
Choice Northern and Eastern fresh-killed 
roasting chickens 15 to 16 cents, broilers in 

light supply at 15 to 20 cents and fair to 
| good 10 to 14 cents. Fowls 12 cents for 
extra, 10 to 11 cents for fair to good. Ducks 
| 14 to 15 cents a pound. <A few fancy young 


| turkeys are 18 to 20 cents and fair to good 12 | 


to 16 cents. Pigeons steady at $1.25 a dozen 
for extra and 75 cents to $1 for fair to good, 
| Squabs $2.25 to $2.50 a dozen. Western iced 
poultry dull, and must be a little extra to 
| bring top quotations. Choice large chickens 
| 11 to 12 cents, common to good 9 to 10 cents. 
| Fowls, good to choice, 9 to 10 cents and old 
roosters 7 cents. Ducks 10to11 cents. Old 
turkeys 9 to 10 cents, young turkeys 12 cents 
for extra and 10 to 11 cents for fair to good. 
Live fowl in only moderate supply. Good 
fowl and chickens 9 to 10 cents, old roosters 
7 cents. 

Game in only fair supply, but demand 
light. Canvas-back ducks $2.50 to $3 a pair, 
and black duck $1 to $1.25. 
cents, and other wild ducks, as coot, shel- 
drake and whistlers, 30 to 50 cents a pair. 
Grouse are firm at $1.50 to $1.75 a pair, and 
quail scarce at $3a dozen for Western and 
$4 for Eastern. Venison in only moderate 
supply at 15 to 16 cents whole, 25 to 30 cents 
for saddles and legs. Moose and bear 8 to 
10 cents whole, and 15 cents for hindquarters. 
Rascoon 75 cents to $1.50 each, as to size. 
Hares 15 to 20 cents each, rabbits 10 to 12 
cents, and gray squirrel 6 to 8 cents each. 


borticultural, 


Bean Diseases, Their Remedies. 
The subject of Bean Diseases and their 
Remedies has been handled in both a scien. 
tific and practical manner by Prof. Byron 
D. Halstead, botanist and hortjculturist of 


Teel 60 to 75) 





the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment | 


Station. Ina bulletin published this sum- 
mer by the Agricultural Station, this sub- 
ject was exhaustively treated. We only 
have space in our columns for a considera- 
tion of two of the fungous diseases of beans, 
viz.: Anthracnose or Pod-Spotand the Bean 
Bacteriosis. These two, withthe Lima bean 


mildew, are the most common and serious 


enemies. 


The bean seed is often infested with An- 
thracnose, and becomes thereby a_ promi- , 


nent, if not the chief means, of tiding over 
the negative or winter season; the same is 
doubtless true of the bacteriosis. Soaking 


the seed in fungicides, while destructive to | 


the fungus, isnot always without ill effect 
upon the seed itself. 
upon this point and further investigations 
are here noted. 

There is only one opinion as to the desir- 
ability of discarding all diseased seed be- 


Experiments differ | 


fore planting, and using only that which is | 


mature and healthy. This is not only 
recommended but strongly urged. 

It has been demunstrated through seven 
consecutive years, of beans upon the same 
land (two crops each season) that the An- 
thracnose is checked by fungicides. The 
same is true of the Bacteriosis. ‘The Bordeaux 
mixture has proved of special value asa 
remedy for bean mildew. 

While the experimental sprayings have 
been at intervals of ten days, it is not reeom-. 
mended that they be more than three in 
number for the ordinary wax sorts. For 
pole varieties, or any that require the 
whole season, spraying once in three weeks 
would perhaps be most profitable, and yet 
the distribution of the drenching rain 
should determine the times of the appli- 


cation. 
It has been shown that old spotted pods, 


when used as a mulch, greatly increase the 
disease upon the area thus covered. All 
such refuse, whether of pods, or stems, or 
leaves, should be burned. 

A rotation of crops is desirable from the 
standpoint of freedom from disease, but it 
has been demonstrated that, with frequent 
sprayings, beans may be grown with profit, 
indefinitely, upon the same land. 

The leading points in bean growing are 
first: To have strong, healthy seed of the | 
least susceptible sorts; second, planted not | 
too close or deep ; third, in rich, well-drained | 
soi); fourth, spray with Bordeaux, or its | 
equal, soda-Bordeaux, at three-week inter- | 
vals. To this is added the not less impor- | 
tant point of burning all the refuse of the | 
field astsoon .as possible after the crop is | 
harvested. 

On this page we give sketch of four An- 
thracnose bean pods, and, also, three An- | 
thracnose bean seedlings, showing the effect | 
of the disease upon both the pods and the 
seedlings. 


with bean pods bacteriosis, so that they | 
may be detected from the markings on these 
plates. | 
No treatment for the seed, like soaking in 
chemical, or heated water, can be recom- 
mended. While such methods are very 
effective with cereal grains, having some | 
spores clinging to the surface, the case is | 
quite different with the large, smooth, bean | 
seeds, which carry the disease internally, 
and when placed in liquids their skins are | 
quickly wrinkled and broken open. A | 
method of seed treatment may yet be de-| 
vised to destroy Anthracnose and not harm | 
the seed ; but, for the present, the only pre- | 
caution that can be urged is that of thor- | 
ough inspection of the seeds and the exclu- | 
sion of those not appearing perfectly sound. 

The Anthracnose or beanpod spot’ causes 
the pods, often while they are quite young, 
to become specked with brown, which spots 
afterwards develop into sunken ulcers and 
ruin the pods. The disease spreads rapidly 
from pod to pod. 

The bacterial disease of the bean is par- 
ticularly destructive upon some varieties. 

' On one occasion it developed into a serious 
malady, about the first of August, and did 
the most damage during the hot weather of 
that month. <A plot of wax beans was the 
first to be badly affected, and the plants 
were ruined within a few days after the 
serious nature of the disease first attracted 
attention. 

It appears upon the foliage, stems and 
pods, and is easily distinguished from any 
other trouble of beans. Upon the foliage, 
usually the first parts to be attacked, it pro- 
duces large, watery, brown patches that 
shortly become dry, and the tissue curls 
and breaks away, leaving the foliage ragged 

' and worthless. All that has been said under 

"anthracnose applies to the bacteriosis. 

Professor Halsted finds bacterial disease 
of beans to be greatly favored by surround- 
ing climatic conditions. This is true with 

‘allfungous diseases, and hence whatever 

| precautions are taken the disease may be 
| more abundant some seasons than others. 


2 





Vegetables in Boston Market. 


There is a good supply of vegetables in 
'the market now and prices remain nearly 
steady, excepting on such as are running 
| short because of the season. Beets and car- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| rots 40 to 50 cents abox, flat turnips 40 cents, 
| yellow turnips 85 cents a barrel. Onions in 























FOUR BEAN PODS WITH BACTERIOSIS. 
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THREE ANTHRACNOSED BEAN SEEDLINGS. 





light supply at $1.10 to $1.25 a bushel. 
Western Massachusetts at $3.50a barrel, 
and New York $3. Spanish onions $3 acase. 
Leek at 40 cents a dozen. Celery in fair 
supply at 50 to 75 cents a dozen for Paris 
Golden, with Paschal or Boston Market at 
$1.25. Salsify 75 cents a dozen and arti- 
chokes $1.25 to $1.50 a bushel. Cucum- 
bers cheaper at $5 a hundred for No. 1, 
and $2 for No. 2. Peppers 75 cents to $1 a 





box. Egg plant higher at $2.25 to $2.50a 
dozen. Tomatoes 20 cents a pound for hot- 
house and $2 to $3 a box for field grown. 
Squashes, Hubbard scarce at $35 to $40a 
ton, and some fancy sell at $45. Native 
Turban $2.50 to $2.75 a barrel. Bay State 
$2.25 to $2.50 and Marrow $2. Mushrooms 
from 75 cents to $1 a pound. 


Cabbages 65 to 75 cents a barrel for plain 


and Savoy, 50 to 60 cents a box for red. 


“BALL-BAND” 


Look for the Red Ball in the trade mark. Made in 
many styles, Sold everywhere, a 
MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO., 
. MISHAWAKA, IND. 2 





It’s true 


iTey last 


longer than any other wool and rubber 
goods because better thaterials and better 
workmanship go into the making. 


Insist on getting 


WOOL OR BOOT. 











Cauliflowers very good at 10 to 15 cents 
| each and sprouts 10 cents a quart. Lettuce 
| scarce at 75 centsa box. Spinach 20 to 30 
cents a box and parsley higher at 75 cents a 
bushel. Endive 75 cents a dozen and ro- 
maine 50 to 75 cents a box. Southern string 
beans $2 to $2.50a basket. Shell beans out 
of the market. 

Potatoes in large supply but prices firm. 
Aroostook Green Mountains extra 78 cents, 
good 75 cents: Hebrons extra 75 cents, good 
73 cents; York State Green Mountain 65 to 
68 cents. Sweet potatoes growing less 
abundant. Jersey double head barrels $2 
to $2.25; Norfolk and Eastern Shore $1.50 to 


$1.62. 


Florida Oranges. 

The orange growers in Florida have 
shown both patience and perseverance. 
Twice within ten years have their trees 
been cut down by the frost. Itis but six 
years ago that the last heavy freeze killed a 
large proportion of the groves, yet this year 
the secretary of the Florida Horticultural 
Society says the crop is likely to be not less 
than 1,000,000 boxes. Nearly a million 
trees have been set within the past few 
years, many of which are not yet come into 
bearing. But they do not propose to again 
suffer such loss, for the larger growers and 
many of the smaller and poorer ones are 
providing sheds and tents for their 
groves, some of them expending $400 to 
$1200 an acre for that purpose. It 
is said that with good management 
it pays even at this cost. There has been 
an extension of the orange-growing sec- 





tion farther south, where there has never ; 


been any frusts, and an improvement gen- 
| erally in the methods of cultivation and 
| the increased use of the fertilizers. Since 
| the freeze of six years ago, while they have 
been setting trees and waiting for them 
to come to bearing, they have been growiug 
the strawberries, melons and garden truck 
for Northern markets, and each year im- 
proving their stock and poultry, and their 
bees, and practising better methods of 
earing for them,until Florida farming would 
probably be a success even though they 
never grew another orange. 
- ~>- — 

—The estimates for the entire postal service 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1901, aggregate 
$135,885,596. A round half million is asked for 
**transportation of mail by phneumatie tube or 
other similar devices, by purchase or otherwise.” 
The total for rural free delivery is $6,250,000, an 
increase of $2,750,000 over the current year. The 
issue of ordinary stamps for the next fiscal year 
is estimated at 4,870.710,731, against almost 4,500,- 
000,000 during the current year. Tle postal cards 
are expected to reach an aggregate of 735,159,008. 

—Bradstreet’s reports exports of wheat for 
week 5,469,645 bushels, against 3,555,507 last year. 
Since July 1, 112,198,918 bushels, against 67,412,071 
bushels last year. Corn for the week aggregates 
708,284 bushels, against 3,287,627 bushels last year. 
Since July 1, 17,447,844, against 50,668,079 bushels 
last year. 

— Seventy-five thousand bags of flour were 
| shipped to South Africa by New York Exchange 
brokers for the British army. It is said also that 

bout one millionjbushels of oats, half of which 
| have;already been cleared from that port, have 
| been ordered for consumption in South Africa. 
The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Nov. 9, 1901, included 84,950 pounds 
butter, 87,975 pounds cheese and 96,500 pounds 
oleo. For the same week last year the exports 
included 83,525 pounds butter and 121,852 pounds 
oleo. 








cluded 9,205,645 bushels of wheat from six coun- 
tries, and 1,617,284 bushels of corn from four 
countries. of which the United States furnished 
5,469,645 bushels of wheat and 708,284 bushels of 
corn. 

The beet sugar industry in the United 
States in the past three years has shown wonder- 
ful growth. In 1879 there were only four beet 
| Sugar factories in the United States with a total 
investment, 0f2$365,000, while at the close of last 
year there were 37 factories with over $21,000,000 
invested. In 1900 the daily capacity of beet 
sugar factories was 22,310 tons, which compares 
with 19,110 tons in 1899, and 7560 tons in 1898. In 
1899 there were 31 factories in operation, in 1898 





or. 

. —The total world’s crops of wheat, corn and 
rye of 1901 are estimated by the London{statist at 
6,016,000,000 bushels, which compares with 6,600,- 
000,000 last year, or 584,000,000 decrease, with 
6,744,000,000 in 1899, or 728,000,000 decrease, and 
6.808,000,000 in 1893, or 792,000,000 decrease. 


The past three years’ average is 6,717,- 
000,000, or 701,000,000 more than this year. 
Total wheat yield is  2,712.000,000, against 


2,544,000,000 last year, 2,696,000,000 1n 1899 and 
2,936,000,000 in 1898; total corn yield 2,016,000,000, 
against 2,592,000,000, 2,576,000,000 and 2,536,000,000 
respectively, and total rye yield 1,288,000,000, 
against{1,464,000,000, 1,472,000,000 and 1,336,000,000. 
It will be noted that compared with last year wheat 
shows 168,000,000 increase, against decreases 576,- 
000,000 corn and 176,000,000 rye, being 742,000,000 
total decrease, or 584,000,000 net decrease. 
—tTrafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
|} and Gulf ports last week as follows: Flour, 
| 201,900 barrels; wheat, 3,029,000 bushels; corn, 
705,000 bushels. 
| —The exports from Boston forthe week end 





ports at $1,561,938. Excess of exports $492,07 
Corresponding week last year exports were 
$2,167,736, and imports were $850,723. Excess of 
exports $1,317,015. Since Jan. 1, exports have 
been $111,170,897, and the imports have been 
$56,621,682. Excess of exports $54,569,215. Cor- 
responding period last year exports were $101,- 
331,628, and imports were $61,531,115. Excess of 
exports $39,800,513. 

—Not since 1896 has there been as much live 
stock moved over our Western roads to the 
Chicago stock yards as was received during the 
ten months ending Oct. 31. The arrivals of cattle 


—The world’s export of grain last week in- | 


are the largest since 1893, and those of sheep beat 
all records. In all, there have been 238,868 ear- 
loads of all kinds. an increase of 12,185 cars over 
the same time last year, and of 17,385 cars over 
that in 1899. Actual receipts were 359,334 head of 
cattle and 326,291 sheep more than last year, and 
155,952 less hogs. The Northwestern, Burling- 
ton, St. Paul and Rock Island delivered the 
greater part, or atout seventy-five per cent. 

— The exports of live cattle and dressed beef 
last week included 3302 vattle, 2270 sheep, 16,436 
quarters of beef from Boston, 1418 cattle, 12,061 
quarters of beef from New York. 981 cattle, 1165 
sheep, 1415 quarters of beef from Baltimore, 1194, 
cattle from Philadelphia, 934 cattle, 1171 sheep 
from Portland, 711 cattle from Newport News, 
1815 cattle, 1823 sheep from Montreal, a total of 
10,859 cattle. 5258 sheep, 31,083 quarters of beef 
from all ports; 6127 cattle, 3010 sheep, 23,597 quar 
ters of beef went to Liverpool, [3257 cattle, 2075 
sheep, 7486 quarters of beef to London, 501 cattle, 
173 sheep to Glasgow, 161 cattle to Bristol, 291 
cattle to Manchester, 184 cattle to Avonmouth 
200 cattle to Hull, 100 cattle to Neweastle, 30 cattle 
to Para and 8 to Bermuda and West Indies. 

——Pork and lard are unchanged: Heavy backs 
$20, medium $19.25, long cut $20.50, lean ends 
$21.75, bean pork $16.50 to $17.25, fresh ribs i0% 
cents, smoked shoulders 94 cents, lard 93 cents, 
| n pails 10 to 103 cents, hams 11} to 12 cents, 
| skinned hams 12} cents, sausage 104 cents, 
| Frankfurt sausages 94 cents, boiled hams 16} 
; cents, bacon 12} t> 13} cents, bolognas 9 cents, 

pressed hams 13 cents, raw leaf lard 12 cents, 

| rendered leaf lard 11} .cents, in pails 12} and 12} 
| Cents, pork tongues $22.50, loose salt pork 10 
| cents, briskets 11 cents, sausage meat 10 cents 
| country dressed hogs 7} cents. 
; ——In beef quiet prevails, with prices nominally 
' unchanged: Extra sides 9} to 94 cents, heavy 8} to 
| 9 cents, good 7 to 8 cents, light grass and cows 6 to 
; 74 cents, extra hinds 11} cents, good 10 to 11 cents, 
light 83} to 94 cents, extra fores 7 





7 to7} cents, 
heavy 7 to 7 cents, good 5 to 5} cents, «light 4 to 44 
cents, backs 6} to 8} cents, rattles 5 to 6 cents, 
chucks 5} to 74 cents, short ribs 7] to 124 cents 
rounds 6} to 8} cents, rumps 8} to 13 cents, rump 
and loins 9} tu 15 cents, loins 94 to 17 cents. 

—Postmaster-General Smith will ask in his 
annual report for an increase of the appropria- 
tion for the rural free delivery service from the 
present sum of $3,500,000 to $6,000,000, and wil] 
advocate the extension of the service as far as 
practicable. He will explain in some detail the 
recent action of the departinent in the matter of 
second-class mail matter. 

—tThe visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada Nov. 9 included 41.950,000 
bushels of wheat, 12,641,000 bushels of corn, 7,790,- 
000 bushels of oats, 2,132,000 bushels of rye and 
2,689,000 bushels of barley. Compared with pre 
vious week this shows an increase of 767,000 
bushels of wheat, 88,000 bushels of rye and 303,000 
bushels of oats, witha decrease of 259,000 bushels 
of corn and 308,000 bushels of oats. One year ago 
the supply was 60,703,000 bushels of wheat, 6,785,- 
000 bushels of corn, 12,842,000 bushels of oats, 
1,186,000 bushels of rye and 3,500,000 bushels of 
barley. 

Trafton makes the exports from Atlantice 
and Gulf ports last week as follows: Pork 2880 
barrels, lard 8,307,000 barrels, meat 29,055 boxes. 

——The egg market is brisk for good fresh lots, 
and nearby and Cape fancy sell at 32 to 35 cents 
a dozen, and choice fresh Eastern at 28 to 30 
cents, Northern the same. Michigan and Indiana 
fancy at 26 to 27 cents, Western selected 20 to 22 
eents. Fair to good Eastern 20 to 24 cents and 
Western 18 to 21 cents. Refrigerator eggs are in 
demand at 17 to 18 cents, and the stock in storage 
was reduced 9555 cases last week, leaving now 
104,198 cases, against 97,029 cases at this date last 
year. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 











valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


Lot of beautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 
for pictures illustrating. 

WALNUT RIDGB FARYES, 
Box 2144, Boston, Mass 










POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 














KEEPING POULTRY. 


ing Nov, 9, were valued at $2,054,012, and the im | A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 


How to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; vege | Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of uf vane A Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLouGH- 


MAN. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 3254, Boston, Mass. 




















Pit iit 


HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Neo book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the ea (ts development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breeding, 


foodies, reari and market th 
— ul and profitable birds. oyonne yes 
t 














papers out of nearl 
200 essays po 'y the most earcoss 


ers in America are em. 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
— that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00, 
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Good luck to the turkey that remains. 


Ice and snow make the holidays near. 








Who will object to the red, white and 
blue cockade ? 





Malden has invented what might be called 
an amaigamated holiday. 

The Austrian shoemakers are trembling 
at the rapid striding of the New England 
shoe into their own territory. 
-~>eo 

The cracker bakers’ convention at Cincin- 
nati is probably less dry than it would ap- 
pear to be at first glance. 

















The Egyptian giant now visiting a local 
museum finds his height a short cut to mak- 
ing alivelihood without work. 

The caucuses of the Socialist Democrats 
were not large, but the machinery was just 
as expensive as if they had been. 

Mr. Croker states that he is the same old 
Richard Croker. The tiger cannot change 
his spots, and Mr. Carrol has only been 
appointed spot proxy. 
-~>-- 

Those who intend to exhibit their poul- 
try or pet stock should get ready now. 
Prizes are won by those who have the best 
** looking ”’ stock. 

———_—_ r+ >> 

We wonder who administered to the royal 
person the sixty royal slaps that a good 
old custom should have made necessary to 
the full joy of Edward’s anniversary. 
_~->>—<- 

Hetty Green has been talked to very 
plainly by a Chicago judge for the condition 
of one of her tenements in that city. The 
speech of Chicago is not always so satis- 
factory. 
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Alexandra is to wear the Koh-i-nor at the 
coronation. The fact, however, will hardly 
set a fashion even in Boston, where occa- 
sional diamonds are to be found even in a 
Boston bag. 


a> 


Judging by the pictures, the garter skirt 
1s something of a modern adaptation of the 
form of garment supposed to have been 
worn by the first woman at her first appear- 
ance in general society. 


a> 
<S>- 


The third time is not always a success, as 
may be deduced from the history of the 
Western woman who has been married and 
divorced from the same spouse three times 
in succession. Perhaps, however, the third 
divorce will be the success. 

While we are wondering what makes the 
horses fall down, it may throw light on the 
question to recall what happens when one 
steps from an icy brick sidewalk to an icy 
concrete one, or vice versa. The fault hardly 
lies wholly in'the asphalt, or else the teaming 
of New York would all bedone in automo- 
biles. 


Clams are becoming so scarce that the 
State of Maine is taking legal means for 
their protection. In view of the general ill- 
success of Maine in carrying out its protec- 
tive laws, the situation, in that vicinity at 
least, will give added force to the advice: 
Don’t be a clam. 

















The Chicago sheriff has been intrusted to 
bring cartoonist Davenport into court. In 
our own opinion, Mr. Davenport, whose 
power of caricature is indisputable, could be 
equallystrong without being quite so vitu- 
perative. Caricature and cartooning have 
become sadly mixed during the last decade, 
and it is to be hoped that the court will be 
able to point out to this artist and others 
the difference between the two forms of 
expression. 





It has been legally decided in Kansas that 
a man may kiss his housekeeper in public. 
Perhaps, however, there were exceptional 
circumstances. The housekeeper was a 
widow, for one thing, and the gentleman a 
widower, and the occasion a church sociable 
in the happy home provided for him by that 
very housekeeper. Without wishing to 
encourage the precedent in the Back Bay, 
we are, therefore, willing to consider it 
established in Kansas. 





> from dwarf trees, and in Europe, where 
land is expensive, these 
almost 
trained to produce more fruit and less 
tree and vine. 
a farmer with a fraction of an acre of 
land can actually raise fruit enough off 
it to support his family. 
where land is plentiful little attention has 
been given to dwarf fruit trees, and their 
fruit is hardly known in our markets. 


Two American girls are reported to have 
started for Turkey with the intention of 
getting captured by brigands. There was a 
time when the press humorists would have 
seized upon the statement as proof positive 
that the young women hailed from Boston, 
but the recent census has spoiled the point 
of the joke in proving that several cities are 
equally blessed with a superabundance of 
women. It only remains to suggest that. 
perhaps they believe they are worth their 
weight in gold and are taking this means of 
verifying the theory. 
>>> 

The fact that freight rates from Boston to 
Liverpool and other English and Conti- 
nental ports. are from six to ten cents a 
barrel less than when they are shipped from 
New York is leading many of the shippers 
from the Western States to send their 
apples to Boston for export, as the freight 
rates by rail are about the same to Boston 
as to New York. It is said that the fact 
that a lighter export trade from Boston 
causes the lower rates from this port. 
There is a good demand abroad for the 
large and bright colored Jonathan and 
Ben Davis that are so large a proportion 
of the crops this year in _ Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, but there 
are many buyers who are taking them for 
cold storage, either hoping for a better de- 
mand for them for home trade, or for better 
prices in foreign markets than they are get- 
ting now. It is said that the crop in those 
States is unusually good in quality. The 
exhibit of American pears at the Paris Ex- 
position last year is having even better re- 
sults than were expected. There were 1056 
barrels of pears sent from this country to 
Liverpool for the week ending Oct. 19, 1518 
barrels to London and 881 barrels to Glas- 
gow, selling at prices satisfactory to the 
shippers. As there were none sent for 
same week in 1900 this shows a good in- 
crease and prospect of future trade. 
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The Agricultural College in Maryland is 
taking ‘‘ apprentices in agriculture,’’ who 
are allowed to receive instruction in the 
special branches which he desires to study, 
spending from three to five hours a day in 
study and working on the college farm at 
the branch he is studying the rest of the 
day. Board and room is furnished by the 


all that is lost by the stem being taken out 
of the leaf. 


generally show 43 ounces to five ounces loss 
in the stem, 
ounces only. 
were twenty-five sides that contained three 
cigars each, making over four cigars to the 
leaf out of a totalof 2384 leaves used by the 
men. The test shows that cigars can be 
made with 1} pounds per thousand.” 


Sobys’ foreman’s letter, and it settles the 
question as to its value. 
derstood that it takes two pounds of Sumatra 
to wrap a thousand cigars, while this shade- 
grown leaf only requires 1} pounds as being 
sufficient for the purpose. 


in this class of trees which should at 
least command some attention, especially 
around the house where good gardens 


chooses to devote his time to dairying, he 
is expected to remain for six months, and if 
to horticulture, he must spend a year at it. 
We do not think a young man can 
learn all about either business in the 
terms named, but he could be taught 
many things that are not taught to 
the ordinary boy on the farm, even if 
he is fortunate enough to have a father 
who is a practical farmer. The men who 
have sons old enough to attend such schools, 
though thoroughly practical men, perhaps, 
have not in every case kept themselves well 
posted in the later discoveries and develop- 
ments in what we may now call the science 
of agriculture, but the lessons that can be 
taught in the school, and the practical ex- 
perience at home they can be much better 
fitted to make a success of their life work on 
the farm than they would be without this 
opportunity of obtaining an education. 
<> 

The Canadian dealers and papers are be 
ginning to notice that Canadian exports of 
cheese have fallen off the present season 
from what they were a year ago. They say 
that up to date they have shipped about 
one hundred thousand boxes less than for 
the same period last year. This may be in 
part accounted for by the fact that they 
have sent more butter than ever before, as 
Canadian and United States butter has been 
so crowding the Danish butter in the Eng- 
lish market that the price of it has been 
reduced there. It may be that the English 
people have began to be a little sus- 
picious of the butter they have claimed 
to be so much better than American butter 
made in a country which imports so 
largely of oleo oil, and makes so much butter 
to sell. Australia and New Zealand are not 
increasing their sales of dairy products in 
England very largely. But we think that 
the fact that the sales of meats both from 
this country and from Australasia have in- 
creased so rapidly may have much to do 
with a decrease in the consumption of 
cheese. We would scarcely care to make 
adinner of bread and cheese if we could 


have Australian mutton and rabbits, or 
American beef and bacon with our bread 


at about the same price, and it may be that 
the decreased sales and prices in certain in- 
dustries in England have reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the English laboring class. 
—_—__--+2> 
Shade-Grown Leaf. 


Late developments establish the cer- 
tainty that the Connecticut Valley has the 
needed soil to produce under shade a quality 
of tobacco for wrappers from Sumatra seed 
equal, if not superior, to the long-famous 
Sumatra. 

This year the experiment has been thor- 
oughly tried. In all there has been about 
fifty acres grown under cloth. This has 
been force-sweated and a fine ‘* Boston light 
leaf ’’ is the result. A small quantity has 
been placed in the hands of the foreman of 
the cigar factory of Charles Sobys of Hart- 
ford to test its quality asa wrapper. He 
had nineteen ounces in bulk. When it was 
properly cased it weighed twenty ounces. 
This was divided among nine rollers to test 
its quality. These rollers all. expressed 
their entire satisfaction with these wrap- 
pers, as they were in every respect perfect, as 
the wrapper was strong and elastic and will 
stand the test on the workman’s table, as 
the nine men all testify ‘‘that they never 
saw anything like it—so thin and _ yet 
worked to good advantage. The color is 
what is commonly known as ‘Boston 
lights,’ that is of a whitish nature, taking 
on a greenish cast.’’ 

** Whether the colors will remain perma- 
nent or take on a lifeless look can best be 
determined§afterzthey ,have had at leasta 
week or ten days in the drying-room after 
eaving the hands of the packers. The re- 
sult as shown by twenty ounces of wrapper 
leaf coming from the hands of the strippers 
(stemmers) indicates that water will take up 








** Our tests of nineteen ounces of Sumatra 


while this stock shows 3}? 
Your stock shows that there 


We have copied the major portion of Mr. 


It is generally un- 
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A Word for Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Some of the best of our fruits are raised 


trees are used 


exclusively. They have been 


This they do so well that 


In this country 


Yet there are some points of excellence 


are cultivated. For instance, it is possible 
to raise these dwarf trees in shaded places 
near buildings where they will receive 
ample protection from cold winds, so they 
will produce fruits weeks after all orchard 
trees have ceased to yield. I have seen 
dwarf pear trees hold their fruit six weeks 
after all the orchard trees of the same 
variety had shed their fruits and leaves. 
Dwarf peach trees sandwiched between two 
houses, or a nook between two wings of a 
barn, have yielded peaches during seasons 
when all other peach trees were killed by 
the cold weather. 

But dwarf peach, apple, pear and plum 
trees frequently produce fruits that are 
superior to any raised in the orchard, and 
one who attempted to raise just this class of 
fruit might easily supply the best markets 
with fancy fruits not obtainable elsewhere. 
The fruits incline to grow nearly a third 
larger on dwarf trees where proper thinning 
out is followed, and without losing any of 
their flavor so common to most large fruits. 
Dwarf trees are not so unprofitable in the 
orchard as many imagine, for what they lose 
in proportion of trunk and limbs they gain 
in being closer planted together in the 
rows. Orchards of dwarf trees of both 
plums and pears are planted with the trees 
only about a dozen feet apart, and yet they 
are not crowded even when the trees reach 
full maturity. This fact makes an acre of 
dwarf trees appear more favorable than 
might seem at first thought. Those who cut 
back their trees continually year after year 
get the best results with their fruits, and 
the dwarf trees simply represent this sys- 
tem carried to an extreme. It may be pos- 
sible that the American system of cutting 
back severely each year is better adapted to 
our country than raising the extreme dwarf 


Escape from Limitation. . 
The Three Rs eof Life: Bestrictien, 
Bespensibility and Repetitien. 

BY REV. THOMAS VAN NEss, 
[A sermon delivered in the Second Church, 
in Copley square, Boston, Sunday, Nov. 
10, 1901. ] 

All things are yours, whether of life, or death, 
or things present or things to ceme<all are 
yours.—Paul. EE 

The difference between the man of twenty 
and the man of forty is in no way more 
marked than in the contrast exhibited be- 
tween the sense of freedom and boundless 
aspiration possessed by the one and the 
sense of responsibility, the feeling of limita- 
tion which is so characteristic of the other. 

When we are young it seems possible to 
do anything. In youth time the blood 
rushes with strength through the veins, the 
limbs are supple, the body easily recuper- 
ates from exertion and the mind is filled 
with fancies as is the heart with longings. 
Why should one fail? Why should not one 
attain to his soul’s desire? The world was 
made to conquer, and each young man, each 
young woman of healthy temperament and 
borly believes that he or she can conquer it, 
or such portion of it as is desired. 

Nature purposely gives to young people 
this sense of faith in their abilities so that 
they may try their wings, test their powers 
and soar as far and as wide as possible. 
To be pitied, indeed, is that young person 
in whom there is no dash of vanity, no sense 
of capacity to do, no feeling that he or she 
can surmount obstacles before which others 
have stood discouraged. Were it not for 
this belief much that is really achieved 
would never be accomplished. 

Why is it that so often by the time a man 
is forty he loses this faith in himself and in 
his power to accomplish? Whatcomes over 
him, that, in place of his former sense of 
boundless freedom, he now has a feeling of 
limitation? Why, particularly, does his 
buoyancy of spirit give way to a certain 
sense of discouragement and fear ? 

Some reason other than the mere physical 
reason of being twenty years older must be 
found to account for so greatan inward 
change, and I think we do not have to look 
far to see that the first reason is the neces- 
sity which is soon laid upon him of doing 
prescribed tasks. Unless wealth is his by 
inheritance he is compelled to earn a liveli- 
hood, to do some definite thing, and in the 
doing of that thing he must yield the regu- 
lation of his time to some one else, 
be at a particular place, not when he 
wishes, but when another wishes, his 
master, his employer. Work when first 
taken up wearies the body. It uses up 
the mental energy, and throws us into close 
companionship, or at least association, with 
men and women who are not congenial! 
Work makes us fix our thoughts not on ar- 
tisticand spiritual things, but on essentially 
commonplace, every-day things. It compels 
us to handle tools, to busy ourselves with 
nails, leather, oil, brushes, wool, stove 
blacking, and to talk of these things. On 
coming home from the shop, the office or 
the factory at night, we are too tired for 
anything, except amusement. Certainly too 
tired, we think, to give consideration to ar- 
tistic subjects, or to take up any serious 
reading. 

Then, too, as we go along in a certain line 
of work, as we get deftness and skill in the 
doing of it, it follows that we lose somewhat 
the inclination, certainly the ability, to do 
any other thing equally well. A young 
man at twenty is often undecided as to what 
he can best do. But once having decided, if, 
perhaps, twelve years afterwards, he thinks 
he has made a mistake, and desires to take 
up some other pursuit, he will then find 
that the aptitude for that other pursuit, 
which he did have a dozen years before, he 
does not now have. In short, the moment 
we commence to engage in all earnestness 
in any particular kind of work, in that 
moment the doors of opportunity in every 
other direction begin slowly to swing shut, 
and no man at forty can easily make them 
once again open as he might have done at 
twenty. 

Growing in almost equal measure with 
this sense of restriction is the sense of re- 
sponsibility. At twenty a youth or maiden 
has little need to heara sermon from the 
text, ‘‘ Be not anxious for the morrow, what 
ye shall eat, or wherewithal ye shall be 
clothed,’’ for some one else, father or guar- 
dian, is likely to provide the food and cloth- 
ing, and the dimes and quarters that are 
spent so easily and thoughtlessly mean, 
each one of them, perhaps, the self denial 
and love of a mother or an elder relative. 
At thirty a man feels that his livelihood de- 
pends upon himself ; at forty that not himself 
only, but others are dependent upon him, 
wife, children, an aged parent. It is this 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of 
others which often holds a man to his place, 
and makes the fear of losing the little salary 
as a clerk he now gets greater than the at- 
tractive chance of a larger sum in an un- 
known Western city. Many a person thus 
gets into a rut, works along in a restricted 
sphere, and becomes in @ way a cog, a mere 
bit of a mercantile machine. We get into 
tuts, I say, because of the need to repeat 
day after day the self-same tasks. It is 
this endless repetition which the housewife 
knows so well, the Monday washday, the 
Tuesday ironing day, and so on through 
this week, and next week, and the next, and 
the next, and the next. This repetition it 
is which turns work into drudgery. 

Not the amount of it, but the monoto- 
nous repetition of it, saps the vitality. If 
we could only get away from the unseen 
chain holding us so firmly to our place, if 
day by day it were not so necessary to re- 
peat the identical duties, if we could in- 
dulge our own fancies and inclinations, if 
we could only fly away like the soaring 
bird, leaying the office or the kitchen or 
the shop to take care of itself, why, then 
we might regain the buoyancy of youth, 
our emotions might again flash with the 
same old fire,—if we only might—if we 
only might. 

These vain wishings are no more likely 
to be granted than are the visionary castles 
built in Spain to turn into reality. Right 
where we are, or nowhere, is satisfaction 
and contentment to be found, and the prob- 
lem of living, which sooner or later comes 
to you and to me, to every one, is how, 
under given conditions, am I to obtain my 
heart’s desire? 

But the sense of restriction comes to us 
not only because the sphere of our activi- 
ties is limited, but because we learn,—ah, 
how bitter is the lesson! that we ourselves 
are limited: 

In youth time it seems so easy to do cer- 
tainthings. In imagination we see our- 
selves doing them, and doing them so well 
that the applause of others is enthusiasti- 
cally bestowed. Well, the time arrives 
when we have the chance. At the merchants 
dinner we are called upon to make a speech. 
We rise, utter a few platitudes, stumble, 
stutter and sit down in confusion! An un- 
expected gift is brought tous by the express. 
We take pen in hand to gracefully acknowl- 


seems our note when it is finished. ‘Trial 
after trial brings no better result, the last 
product being worse than the first. We are 
requested to play the violin or the piano. 
Though we select a piece well knewn and 
put forth our best effort, yet the result is 
commonplace. The auditors are in no way 
moved, while following us comes a slip of a 
girl who throws such passion, such expres- 
sion into her playing that she carries by 
storm the hearts of all who hear. 

Thus is it forced into our consciousness, 
and with accompaniment of chagrin and 
pain, that we are indeed very commonplace, 
small in versatility, limited in thought, 
lacking in wit and in our power to do, and 
on the same general level of the thousand 
and one other people who surround us. 

No, not at once does this consciousness 
come. Sometimes our youthful vanity, our 
self-esteem is so persistent that it gives 
every sort of excuse for our inability to do, 
or for our failure. ‘‘ How can I be expected 
to play well on this cheap, American violin 
when my competitor has areal Cremona? ”’ 
** How can I hope to hold the attention of 
an audience when that audience is already 
surfeited by hearing three advance 
speakers?’’ ‘‘How can I be supposed to 
make money while doing business in a side 
street and with little capital?’’ ‘‘ How can 
I expect to make a favorable impression in 
society when accompanied by that vulgar 
Mrs. S.?” 

These excuses are not without foundation. 
Of course there were obstacles in the way 
of our success, there always are such ob 
stacles, but a stronger, more dominating 
more energetic personality might have over- 
come them. Did not Lincoln hold his IIli- 
nois audience for over an hour when the hot 
sun of a summer day was blazing down 
upon his hearers and they had been ex- 
hausted already by listening to Douglas and 
the chairman? Did not James Gordon Ben- 
nett succeed in a side street, yes, in a cellar, 
and although possessed of no capital, was 
still able to lay the foundation of one of the 
greatest newspapers in the world? Did not 
Paganini, when his violin strings broke, one 
after the other, manage nevertheless, on the 
one remaining string, to produce such mar- 
velous melody as to carry ina storm of ap- 
plause his before jeering audience ? 

Obstacles are proportional. What is an 
impassable barrier to one man is lightly 
vaulted by another. ‘‘ Failure,’’ some one 
has said, “is but another name for weak- 
ness.’’ This statement goes too far. It is 
harsh ; for sometimes failure results through 
circumstances beyond the control of the 
most powerful; situations arise which can- 
not’ be foreseen, and unexpected enemies 
leap to the surface against whom no mortal 
man can protect himself. 

What then? Can it be said in such cases 
that one would have overcome had he been 
strong enough? No, it cannot so be said. 
Yet, after making due allowance for such 
cases, the fact remains that our inability to 
do, our failure to attain, arises not so much 
because of the conditions surrounding us as 
because of our own mental and moral limi- 
tations. Had we been clearer of vision we 
would have seen the opportunity; had our 
minds been more active, our imaginations 
more vivid, we would have held our audi- 
ence. The lack is in ourselves; lack of 
ability, lack of concentration, in a word, 
lack of power. 

Some men and women, I repeat, never 
awake to this fact, and are consequently 
kept from knowing the painful sense of lim- 
itation. They live comfortably in a fool’s 
paradise, where their higher nature stag- 
nates, and where life is ignoble and animal 
like. For them we need have neither word 
of pity norcondemnation. As with Ephraim, 
** Let them alone; they are joined to their 
idols.”’ Our interest isin the many others 
who do know their limitations, and would 
find the way, if such a way exist, to a 
larger life and to more complex activities. 
What hope is there for them ? 

Can anything be said to the man of forty 
that shall help to revive his confidence and 
give him faith in himself? Is there any 
way to restore to him his youthful buoyancy 
of spirit? It is a serious question and one, 
too, in which we are all interested. One 
thing is sure in the answer, these two tacts 
must be recognized: First, whatever repeti- 
tion there may bein our duties and what- 
ever absence of novelty in our environment, 
the lack of interest which we feel comes not 
so much because the duty and the place fail 
to possess profit and interest, but because 
we fail to derive the interest and profit 
from them. This is the first fact. The sec- 
ond fact is that although the restrictions 
which chafe us so are really in ourselves 
more than they are in our conditions, yet 
those restrictions are not fixed and prede- 
termined. Their boundaries can be changed. 
Yes, changed I say, because we can change, 
because in each of us is the power to ex- 
pand. 

Monotony has its roots in ourselves. In 
the same place and under the same circum- 
stances one person will find things to amuse 
and interest while another will find only 
continued du'lness. 

Put an Apache Indian yonder in the Art 
Gallery. 

What to him are those pieces of canvas in 
gilt frames? Merely blotches of red, yel- 
low and green paint. What the torsos and 
broken Greek statues? Nothing but pieces 
of stone, more or less resembling human 
forms. Would he be any better off if given 
a clerk’s position in the Public Library? 
No. The thousands of books with their 
hieroglyphic print are meaningless. They 
possess for him no value. That vast world 
within of beauty, poetry, learning is as 
though it did not exist. 

It was an ordinary country road over 
which I walked this summer every day a 
mile or more to the postoffice. My com- 
panion was a botanist. To him each plant, 
each tree, each flower along the way spoke 
its word of greeting. Now he picked this 
plant, now that, explaining,showing or com- 
paring, until the roadside teemed with life 
and beauty. All that he saw I had seen be- 
fore but had not observed. Through his 
eyes, because of his knowledge, I was given 
revelations such as I shall never forget, yet 
that road, as I said before, was a most ordi- 
nary one, and to many persons the walk to 
and fro upon it would have been devoid of 
all interest. The same is true herein the 
city. We walk these streets, seeing yet not 
observing. Along comes the artist. He notes 
the sky line, the mellowing tones of brick 
and stone, the animation and harmonious 
grouping of people. Outof it all he makes 
a picture, and when it is painted we are 
full of admiration. Conan Doyle teaches 
us in his character of Sherlock Holmes 
how little most of us use our eyes. 

““ My eyes are as good as yours,”’ said the 
Doctor. 

‘* Quite so,”” answered Holmes, “ you see, 
but you do not observe. For example, you 
have frequently seen the steps which lead 
up from the hall to this room ?”’ 

6s Yes.”’ 

*- How often? ” 

** Well, some hundreds of times.” 

** Then how many are there? ”’ 
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“ Quite so. You have not observed, and 
yet you have seen each one of the seventeen 
as you mounted them to the second floor.”’ 

** Do you find life interesting here? ” said 
@ young married woman to me this summer. 
**T find it very dull and stupid. ‘* Why did 
she? Was the dullness in herself, or in the 
surroundings of that obscure Maine farm- 
house? What place more confined, what 
life more monotonous than prison life. 
Surely no one of us knows quite such limi- 
tation, or passes days that may be more 
dreary, yet it was inajail,and in a very 
poor one at that, where Bunyan, giving vent 


confers upon the author earthly immortal- 
ity. It was ina prisonin Rome where Paul 
penned some of the most brilliant and in- 
spired of his epistles. 
Paganini had one of the most cruel 
matter what his physical condition. For ten 
hours the boy must practice, yet the young 


going over the same exercises, by seeing in 
how <aany ways the same passages could be 
played. Undoubtedly his very ability to 
produce so many and such different effects 
from one piece or from one string came from 
his resolve, in those early years, to find 
variety even in sameness, and interest even 
in a presumably monotonous task. 
Work, although we would revolt from it at 
first, is an absolute essential. It is the 
gateway through which we enter into a 
more spiritual life. ‘‘ Work teaches us,” as 
we have been truly told, ‘‘ to be industrious, 
temperate, patient and dexterous; it pro- 
vides us withaform of activity through 
which all that is best in us can be devel- 
oped.”” Ido not mean that every man’s 
work does this, for in mercantile life it 
somehow happens that many misfits are 
made. Certain shopkeepers nature undoubt- 
edly intended to be farmers; but, granting 
that a man or woman is tolerably rightly 
placed, he will find through his very tasks, 
that seem to be so limiting, the avenues 
which lead to the larger, more satisfying 
inner life. He will find, too, not only in his 
tasks, but in those persons with whom he 
comes in contact, opportunities to enlarge 
his interests. 
** Teould stand doing my work if I didn’t 
have to associate with those dirty French 
Canadians.”’ 
This was the remark let fall from a young 
man’s lips who was learning the wool busi- 
ness in a New England mill. It reminds me 
of what a young reporter on a Boston news- 
paper said. I met him at Harvard on Class 
Day. He did not seem to be as full of hope 
and joy as he had been some years before, 
on his own Class Day. ‘‘ How does it seem 
to you?” I said. 
‘*Oh, I wish I were back here. The peo- 
ple I have to meet on the paper are such 
tough customers.”’ 
As with these two young men, so with 
some of us. We rebel, not so much against 
our occupation as against the people we 
have to meet. If it were not necessary to 
mix with draymen,vulgar clients, coal heav- 
ers, French Canadians and ‘‘ tough custom- 
ers,’’ why, then we could get along. 
Well, we may as well face the facts. There 
are few, very few, positions, indeed, where 
we can associate only with agreeable per- 
sons. It is almost sure to be our lot to be 
thrown with a great many people whose 
personality, temperament and quality of 
mind will repel us rather than attract. 
Under the circumstances what shall we do? 


Enlarge our sympathies, open our hearts, 
in order to get the best and most out of 
these very associations that seem so repug- 
nant. It is surprising how much may be 
learned from the commonest laborers, the 
most ordinary countrymen. Sympathy, a 
certain give-and-take manner, will draw 
forth from them the tragedies and comedies 
of life, enrich our own experiences in 
humerous ways, and help to break up the 
sense of monotony, which is so distasteful. 
Dickens mixed with all kinds of men; 
hence the vivid portrayals of real life in his 
novels. Tolstoi got his insight into human 
experiences, so he tells us, from peasants, 
beggars, the man on the street, the man on 
the farm. 


Life, then, at forty may regain for us the 
freshness, the freedom and the beauty 
which it had when we were twenty, if, first 
of all, we recognize that through our very 
work, which seems so to hamper the spirit 
and limit the natural inclinations, we are 
being trained and developed; if we recog- 
nize, too, that certain of the limitations 
which so fret and chafe us exist not in the 
conditions under which we are placed but in 
ourselves. 

These two truths realized, then comes the 
way of escape into that freedom we long to 
have ours; then comes the very way to live 
in a larger world than is granted us by our 
business position or by our social circum- 
stances. 

That way—the method of escape from 
monotony and limitation—I have been trying 
to point out. 1 have tried to show you that 
the world in which you live, in which I live, 
is just as large or as small as we make it. 
Weare improvable ; we can continually grow, 
grow in appreciation of what our surround- 
ings contain,—grow in knowledg of hu- 
manity, through sympathy with those about 
us. Are we willing to avail ourselve of this 
methods of escape? 

But it is within and not, after all, in out- 
ward circumstances where we are to find 
our real satisfaction and content. 

Long ago it was told us that the Kingdom 
of Heaven is within. The statement is true. 
Within, in most intimate fashion, do we 
come in contact with the highest. There 
God meets us spirit to spirit. Within is the 
source of power. ... There are some 
plants—endogenous by name—where the 
growth is from within. Silently and un- 
seen does it take place. 

Every new accretion at the centre makes 
larger, more complete, the plant. As the 


to his imagination, and utilizing every mo- | 
ment allowed him alone, composed the best | 
part of ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ a work that | 


fathers, who kept his son to his tasks, no | 


musician got variety out of the monotony of | 


| Ops Correspondingly; for it is because of 
the evolutional push from the centre, and 
not because of outward additions, of exte 
rior wrappings that the plant grows into the 
full and perfect form, the shoot become the 
strong and well-developed tree. 

Man, like the endogenous plant, must 
find his life increased at its centre, if he de- 
sires to have it develop in symmetrica] 
fashion. There he will find no artificia] 
restrictions toattainment. Day by day, if 

| his heart be fixed in the Lord, he shall grow 
into amore perfect form, into the measure 
| of the fullness of a son of God. 
! a_i ed 

Dairy Gleanings. 
It is not always the man with the biggest 
' herd of cows who clears the most mone, 

from his dairy. ; 

Gilt-edged butter is more to be desired on 
the average customer’s plate than any deli- 
| cacy of the season. 

The reason some farmers never extract the 
latent gold in dairy cows is that they persist 
| in looking to the grain and corn fields for it. 

The dairy woman whochurns before “ sun 
up” in the morning often makes firm- 
| grained butter without the use of ice. 

It is a curious fact, and yet true, that some 
of the most profitable moments any one en- 
gaged in dairying can spend are in repeated 
washing of the hands. 

It is a parody on cleanliness to try to 
strain filth out of milk when it might have 
been obviated by the exercise of the most 
ordinary precautions. 

Despite all of the laws to the contrary, 
skimmed cheese is yet sold for “full cream,” 
and oleomargarine for real butter. Where 
is the remedy? 

Those people who consider milking irk- 
some will never make good dairymen. 

While it pays to raise good hogs in con- 
junction withthe dairy, it never has or 
never will pay the manufactory to keep the 
swine quartered near a cheese factory or 
creamery. 

In the writer’s experience, the average 
man cannot milk more than ten cows with 
profit at one sitting. The reason is that 
tired muscles cannot extract the milk from 
the udder with proper facility. Moral: Do 
not hug the delusion that you are economiz- 
ing when you throw a large amount of work 
on to your milkers. 

It is a wanton waste to throw fodder corn 
in the whole stalk before cows, especially 
if the canes are spread about the fields. 
The cattle will destroy with their hoofs at 
least half of the fodder so fed. It will 
always pay to cut the canes up and feed 
them from a manger. 

Now and then we run against people who 
can be taught nothing more in regard to 
dairying. These are invariably the ones 
who are not making more than two-thirds 
possible profits out of the business. 

The woman who can make good butter 
once a week is to be commended, but the one 
who can make it uniformly good every day 
in the week need look no further for a 
profitable vocation. 

Some consumers like butter salted more 
than others, and the wise producer will al- 
ways consult the tastes of his customers in 
this regard. 

Color is only skin deep in a cow; go more 

by the contour and size of her udder. I once 
knew a dairyman who never purchased a 
new cow until he himself had sat down and 
milked her. It is needless to add that he 
seldom made a poor purchase.—George E. 
Newell, in Nebraska Farmer. 
_>>-. 
The cotton manufacturer in Fall River 
who has been offering to purchase the lower 
grades of cotton cloth at prices which equal 
or are above the market rates there, or 
what have been market rates, may have ‘‘a 
method in his madness ”’ that enables him to 
see a prospective market which some of the 
Others have not begun to look for. The 
growing of Sumatra tobacco under tents of 
cotton cloth in the Connecticut River valley 
has proven So successful the past year, as it 
had previously proven in Florida, that there 
arelikely to be many hundreds of acres cov- 
ered with the cotton tents another season, 
and this means a largely increased demand 
for these cheap cloths, and even pos- 
sibly for a heavier and more durable qual- 
ity. We can rememver when flour began 
to be put up in cotton cloth sacks, and the 
demand it caused for the product of cotton 
mills, which might have been greater if 
thrifty housewives had not found that those 
same bags when emptied and washed 
could be made servicable for other pur- 
poses. But the cotton tobacco tent after 
it has endured a season in the field is 
scarcely liable to be taken for any other 
use. And now they say that some who 
tried vegetables in their tented fields were 
so well pleased with the results that we 
may see a system of market gardening going 
on under cotton cloth instead of under 
glass. he 


Advices from California state that the 
trotter Fred Crocker (2.25}) died Nov. 1. 
He was foaled in 1878, sired by Electioneer, 
and at San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 20, 1880, 
became the champion two-year-old trotter 
of the world by taking a record of 2.25}. 
He was developed and driven to his record 
by the well-known trainer, Charles Marvin 
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** How many? I don’t know.” 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


‘vy\LS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Nov. 13, 1901. 








Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
. week ..4348 13,926 125 29,840 2081 
week..5142 15,088 92 26,618 1869 


Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 

»y—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tallow and meat, extra, 3$6.00@6.75; first 
ty, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25 ; 
juality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
, 7.75; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., $3.00@ 
Western steers, 4}.@64c. 

,s anp YouNnG CALVES—Fair quality, 
138.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
=50.00@65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
nEs—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
~10a@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
22 a 40. 

ep—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
. sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 


ambs, 3}a4je. 
Hocs—Per pound, 53@6tc, live weight, 
s, wholesale —; retail, $2.25.@8.00; country- 


sed hogs, 7e. 
\L CALVES—34 @6je P Ib. 
pEs—Brighton—64@7e P tb; country lots, 6 


LF SKINS—75¢@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
_LoW—Brighton, 4@5e P th; country lots, 2@ 


\MB SKINS—35@50e. 
| EARLINGS—10@15e. 








Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
ertown..1935 10,378 3,365 1294 200 
ton ..--2413 3548 26,475 787 130 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Canada. 

At Watertown. 

P A Berry g J A Hathaway 739 

r \\ Wormwell 8 AtNEDM™ & Weel 
1 Bros. 30 Ce. 

ER Foye 10 NEDM & Wool 

\ well & Me- Co 

fntire 18 
Hariis & Fel- 


Maine. 
At en. 


2420 
At Brighton. 
WNChamberlin 3300 


Hi M Lowe 12 New York. 
EP Chapman 161 At Brighten. 
thompson GN Smith 41 
Hlanson 31 =30 
sb Eaton 12 45 
Massachusetts. 
New Hampshire. At Watertown. 
At Brighton. J S Henr 47 270 


J MeFlynn 8 WA Bardwell 21 28 
AC Foss 35 72 OH Forbush 25 
AtNED™M&Weel WF Dennen 5 

At Brighten. 


Ceo 
AF Jones & Co 33 31 JS Henry 127 
M SSwain 17 H A Gilmore 23 
Geo Heath 24 Scattering 80 
F Cotton 46 F Keegan 12 
At Watertown. R Connors 12 
Breck & Wood 40 C D Lewis 10 
WF Wallace 110 60 HK Davis 28 
J P Day 2 
Vermont. D A Walker 9 
At Watertown. J A Foye 10 
A Williamson 33 AS Bailey 15 
Fred Savage 18 12 
HN Jenne 10 5O 
N H Woodward 20 80 Western. 
R E Freneh 49 300 At Brighton. 
F D F Baker 125 Swift & Co 578 


WG Townsend 50 110 Morris Beef Co 578 
WEHayden = 143 SS Learned 96 
G W Hall 7 Sturtevant & 


E G Piper 14 iar 

LC Sturtevant 180 JJ Kelly 20 

J Quinlan 30 Armour & Co _ 350 

AP Needham — 21 AtNED™M & Weel 


AtINEDM™M & Weel Ce. 
KE DMS Wot, 


Co. 
W A Ricker 115 460 ‘O 3080 
MG Flanders 35 70 Swift & Co 1838 
F Ricker 31 1000 At Watertewn. 
FS Atwood 9 264 (; A Sawyer 18 
At Brighten. J A Hathaway 179 


JS Henry 28 





Expert Trafic. 

A good average amount of live stock has sailed 
during the past week, and the latest returns from 
Europe show an improved market on State cat- 
tle, with sales at 124@13}c, a. w., being 4s@c 
higher at London than at Liverpool. None for 
Glasgow during the past week. The shipments, 
2547 cattle, 1838 sheep and 30 horses. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Phil- 
adelphian, for Liverpool, 679 cattle by Swift & 
Co., 15 horses by E. Snow; on steamer Anglian, 
for London, 237 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 
238 cattle, 768 sheep by Swift & Co.; on steamer 
Ultonia, for Liverpool, 34 State and 509 Canada 
cattle by J. A. Hathaway; on steamer Sachem, 
for Liverpool, 20 State and 230 Canada cattle by 
J. A Hathaway, 350 cattle by Morris Beef Com- 
pany, 1070 sheep by Swift & Co.; on steamer 
Iberian, for London, 350 cattle by Armour & Co. 
The Anglian also took out 15 horses by W. Mur- 
yhy. 

- Horse Business. 

There is noticed less activity to the market and 
the arrivals are decreasing from the West. 
There is, however, a steady tone to the market 
as regards price. At L. H. Brockway’s sale 
Stable, no improvement to sales for draft and 
drive; sales at $225, $200, down to $100. At Welch 
& Hall Company’s sale stable, 3 carloads, with 
trade a little quiet; looking this week for lum- 
bermen’s trade; prices from $100@240. At 
Cavanaugh Brothers’ sale stable, 2 loads of big 
draft disposed of at $150@200; drivers sell slow; !a 
car of Kentucky saddle horses at $150@500. At 
A. W. Davis’s Northampton-street sale stable 
sales of pacers, speed and family horses at $550 
down. At Moses Colman & Sons, sold 100 head of 
all descriptions at $25@125, mostly good horses; 
find ready sale;a nice black mare, $325; a fine 
horse, $275; amongst the best private sales. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

fuesday—A tig train of country cattle and 
other stock arrived this morning, all qualities. A 
large number of slim cattle arrived for canning 
purposes; on such stock much was sold at 1jc P tb, 
l.w. For real good butchering cattle prices are 
firm. O. H. Forbush sold a fair cow for beef at 

of 760 ths; 2 heifers, of 1540 ths, at 23c, with 

Sales at 2he; canners at 1}c. W.F. Wallace sold 
Some cattle at the aboverange. J. A. Hathaway, 
teers, of 1500 tbs, at 64c; 15 do., of 1475 tbs, at 

), of 1450 ths, at 54c; 10 at 5c. 

Milch Cows. 
less on the market than last week, and trade 
efairon good grades. Best cows $50@60, 

4 COWS $40@48, common cOws $20@38. 

Fat Hegs. 
‘estern rule jc lower at 54@6tc, 1. w.; local 

+, Te, d w. 

Sheep Heuses. 

slow market for such flocks as come from the 

'h. The quality not especially good. The 

lot for Boston trade are from West and 
( ia. On lots of Western sheep $2.30@4.30 p 
i 5, and sheep from some source $3.30@4.80, or 

er on best grades than last week. F. D. F. 
sold 121 sheep and lambs, of 8800 tbs, at 23c. 
French sold 300 sheep and lambs on com- 
Veal Calves. 
llers paying last week’s prices, and the 
48, Such as are good in quality, bring 6c 
io 5e for veals. Young calves 34@44c, 
ots went direct to kill at above range. 
Live Poultry. 
‘e tons on train to kill, at 8}@9c. Pullets at 
: each, 
Droves of Veal Calves. 
e—P. A. Berry, 25; F. W. Wormwell, 12; 

Bros., 50; E. R. Foye, 9; M. D. Holt & 

Wardwell & McIntire, 30; Harris & Fel- 
\; Lowe, 6; E. E. Chapman, 10; Thompson & 

45; S. E, Eaton, 6. 
lampshire—A. C. Foss, 8; A. F. Jones & 
1; M. G. Swain, 13; Breck & Wood, 70; 
Wallace, 155. 
iont—A, Williamson, 25; Fred Savage, 60; 

Jenne, 8; N. H. Woodward, 7; R. E. 

“0; F. D. F. Baker, 25; W. G. Townsend, 
\. Hayden, 12; G. W. Hall, 10; E. G. Piper, 


¢ Torono—Hood Farm Pogis 
4 cross. Dropped Feb. 6, 1900, 
‘ 00 solid colored show bull from 
deep =. and_ prize-win- 
ning stock. Sire, Torono, 4 in 


a 
a list, brother to Sophie Hudson, 
* m 19 ibs. 123 0z., 50 ths. 14 oz. milk 
inone day. Dam, Oonan 4th 
of Hood Farm, 19 ths. 7 oz. 


» & from 319 tbs. 12 oz, milk. 
tts ea ticiet 





11; A. P. Needham, 5; W. A. Ricker, 315; M. G. 
Flanders, 120; F. Ricker, 105; F. 8. Atwood, 50: J. 
8. Henry, 35. 

New York—G. N. Smith, 22. 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 203; W. A. Bard- 
well, 43; O. H. Forbush, 3; H. A. Gilmore, 5; 
ayy ape - ; uh - Sonam at R. Connors, 24; 

+ VD. Lewis 12; H. K. Davis, 10; J. P. Day, 30; D. 
A. Walker, 7, t . it eae 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wedmesday. 

Stock at yards: 2413 cattle, 3548 sheep, 26,475 
hogs, 787 calves, 130 horses. From West, 1702 cat- 
tle, 26,400 hogs, 130 horses; Maine, 217 cattle, 176 
sheep, 10 hogs, 374 calves; New Hampshire, 43 
cattle, 72 sheep, 8 hogs, 8 calves; Vermont, 28 cat- 
tle, 35 calves; Massachusetts, 382 cattle, 57 hogs 
348 calves; New York, 41 cattle, 22 calves; Can- 
ada, 3300 sheep. 

Tuesday—At market for the current week, 2413 
head of cattle from New England, West and 
Canada. The movement in cattle for beef is 
steady and firm on best grades, while the more 
common lots sell readily but at low rates. A 
goodly number of cattle offered for canning and 
bologna purposes, that sell cheap at 13c, the kind 
that farmers dishke to winter. H. A. Gilmore 
sold 20 odd cattle at $1.75@3. F. E. Keegan had 
the best beef cows on the market, of 1310 tbs, at 
4ic. J.P. Day sold 40 head of slim cattle, of 800@ 
1200 Ibs, at 1}@2}3c. Western steers from 5@64, 
l.w. Eastern cattle, 24@6}c. 


Milech Cows. 

Supply considerably less than last week, and 
demand has improved within two weeks. Good 
cows in request at firm prices; for common grades 
no particular change. Cows from Maine have 
diminished within two weeks. E. E. Chapman 
sold a choice cow, $53. H. M. Lowe, 1 extra cow, 
$48; E. R. Foye, 2cows at $42 each, lat $38; Libby 
Brothers sold 2 choice cows, $50@55; 5 extra cows, 
$42 2 47; 5 cows, $25@35. ¢ 

Veal Calves. 

Butchers paying full last week’s prices, but are 
after the better grades. A good many slim 
calves offered at low rates. Good veals at 5}@ 
53c. E. R. Foye sold calves, of 115 ths,at 64c. E. E. 
Chapman, 10 veals, of 115 Ibs, at 6c. H. M. Lowe, 
42 calves, 115 ths, at 6c; P. A. Berry, 21 calves, of 
115 ths, at 64c. 

Late Arrivals and Sales. 

Wednesday—It looked at the opening as if 
there would be a slow trade, but, as the forenoon 
advanced, buyers began to flock in and trade was 
quite fair. A clearance was effected at steady 
prices. Good milch and good beef cows in de- 
mand. Libby Bros. sold 3 choice cows $50@55, 8 
cows between $40@45, down to $25. J. T. Molloy 
sold cows $35@45. J.S. Henry, with large supply 
of milch cows, sold 15 choice cows $50@60, 15 cows 
$35@45. W. Scollans sold a lot of 3 cows for $165, 
2 for 100, another pair 2 for $95, 6 for $45 each: 1 
very fancy Holstein $75. G.N. Smith sold 4 
extra cows $40 each, 2 at $45 each, 3 for $48, 2 
choice $55 each. O.H. Forbush 2 beef cows, of 
2180 tbs, at 3}c; 2 cows, of 1920 tbs, at 2}c, 1 at 2$c, 
1 springer at $40. 

Stere Pigs. 

Offerings light. Small pigs, $2.50@4. Shotes, 

$5@8. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Hilled. 
Northern and Eastern— 


Chickens, choice spring......-.-.---------- 15@ 
Chickens, fair to good............ ..------- 10@14 
Chickens, broilers..............-..-----.-- 15@18 
Turkeys, choice young..-.........----.---- 15@17 
OO AE RO BOG - ions. 5 ccc sna cesses 12@14 
TINE 5 oo 5. 0-555 2-3 0s nnn ocseedes 14@15 
owls, extra choice............-.-. -----.- 12@ 
wat ee ere err: 10@11 
Pigeons, tame, P d0z..........-.--------- 50@1 35 
Western iced or frozen— 
Turkeys, com. to good, old......-.-...-- 9@11 
OY re oe st akc s ancien 10@11 
Ducks, spring Lis Rapa ob ai caainane pWee 10@11 
Chickens, choice spring-........---.------ 9g@11 
Fowls, a ee ree 9@10 
OMI OOORB..... 00 ccc csedisceudncesen caves 7@ 
Live Peultry. 
PROS BID... «00:0. ciccnnccsenccccvccsosscers> @10 
Boosters HW. ....~-- 0.22 .252 2.0 ceccccecn cece a6 
Spring chickens, P tb...........-.--------- 9@10 
Butter. 


Notg—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 


Greamaety extra— 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes. .....-...-... ae 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes. .......--- @ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs........-...--- Fass 
Western, asst. spruce tuDs........-...--- 23@ 
Western, large ash tubs.......-....----- 23@ 
Creamery, northern firsts........-..------. 21@22 
Creamery, western firsts........-.--.---.-- 21@22 
Creamery, seconds........-----.----------- 17@20 
Creamery, eastern.......------------------ 17@22 
Dairy, Vt. extra..........---.------------+- 20@ 
Dairy, N. ¥. GKWS....--..2.2.026-.cccccnepe 19@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.............---- 17@18 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds.........--.-- 15@16 


West. imitation creamery, small tubs extra 15@15} 
West. imitation cr’y, iarge tubs firsts... - 144@15 
« imitation creamery seconds. . ) 
“ ladle firsts and extras. . 

















OE LPI OE Re re 14@19 
Boxes— a 
Extra northern creamery.....-.----------- 234 @24 
Extra western creamery a 23h 

Extra dairy-.-.-...-.-.----- 
Common to good..........---.------------- 
Trunk butter in $ or }-Ib prints......-.-.-- : 
Extra northern creamery. .-..-------------- 233@24 
Extra northern dairy..-...-- -------------- 21@22 
Common to good.......-.------------------ 16@20 
Extra Western creamery..-...-.-..--------- 23@234 
Cheese. 
New York, twins, extra new P Ib..-..--.-.-- 103@ 
ze ies rsts P Ib.......--..----------- @10 
“6 gecondSs.... ..----.--------+--- aot 
Vt. twins extra P tb.....-.---------------- 10}@10} 
“ firsts P I..........-..02-0-- eee ee eo eee 9@10 
“ seconds P fb.-.....------------- Reencsin 7 
New Ohio Flats, extra......-..---.------- 9@ 
Western twins, extra.......-------------- 10}@ 
Western, fair to good......-.-.----------- 9@10 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cane fancy, P doz...........- 2@35 
Eastern choice fresh. “8 - 28@30 
Eastern fair to good-. - Wa 
Michigan fancy fresh .- 28@ 


Vt. and N. H. choice fresh. 22... 28@30 


Western fair to good.....-....------------ 21@23 
Western selected, SS Se er 2426 
Refrigerator ......-.-------.---------------- 17@19 
Peotatees. 
Aroostook, Hebron, P bu.......--.----- 75@78 
ss Green Mouatain, P bu...--- 75(@;80 
York State ‘“ ” are 70@ 
Green Vegetables 

Beets, # bu....-----.-----+-------------- 60@ 
Cabbage, native, P bbl....-.-------------- 60@1 00 
Carrots, # bu ....-.-..---.---------------- 60@ 
ParsnipS......-.------------------+-------- 65@75 
— P — eeksacercmeeneneewead P vas 75 
Cucumbers, P 100..-..-..---.--------------- C 
Onions, Western Mass. ® bbl..-....-.-..-- 3 75@4 00 

be Natives, P bu......--.----------- 1 40@1 50 
Parsley, P bu -...----------------2---- 00 50@75 
Radishes, P box...------------ Jomnenvens @75 
Squash, Hubbard Lous cons ckm bmn ne 50 
New Marrow,p SS 2 50@ 
Turban, @ DDL ...---------naee-ns-ooos BOND 

a 00,07 DD). .on.00.--520scereracee 25 
String vent ly Southern, P 4-bbl basket. .4 00@5 00 
Spinach, native, P box......-..---------- 25@30 

urnips, flat, P DOXx.....------------------ 40@ 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl..-..------------- 85@1 00 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P fh-..----.------- 20@25 


Demestic Green Fruit. 


les, King..-...----------------------+--- 3 75@4 50 
APR Ben Davis  atnbucawge sachs <asunee 3 00@3 50 
oO Rt GES. NeScce sandbecensesdeeont 3 ows % 
« Baldwins No.1..-.-.------------- 3 50@ 
« Greening, No. 1..--------------- 3 50a4 00 
“ Snow and Wealthy ......------- 2 50@3 50 


«“ Pound Sweet.....------..------- 2 W@ 
« Baldwin and Greening, No. 2... 2 =? 









~ FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $4.00 4.75. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.30@3.75. 

inter patents, —— 

Winter, clear and straight, $3.50@4.20. 

Cern Meal.—The market is steady at $1 31@ 
t ry 4 bag. and $2 85@2 90 P bbl; granulated $3 75 
@4 00 p bbl. 


Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $3 00@4 25 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Quoted steady, $5 25@5 50 Pbbi. for 
rolled, and $5 65@5 90 for oat eokent 
Bye Fleur.—The market 1s quoted at $3 00@ 
375 P bbl. ° “a 
Cern.—Demand is quiet, with prices higher. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 70}c. 
No. 3, yellow, 704c. 
a but bag ; so 
pped, fancy, spot, 494@50}c. 
No. 2 clipped white, 5OkC. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 50}c. 
cnnned.—The market is stronger for all 
nds. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $22 75. 
Winter wheat, middling sacks, $25 00@26 00. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $21 00. 
Spring wheat, middling sacks, $22 10. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 50. 
P pate. —The market is steady with trade ruling 


ull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 65 72c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 

Western grades, 70@75c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
60@76c for No.26rowed State, and 45@60c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65c. 

Bye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl, 55c PY bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 








Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigau........-- 164}@17 
ss “ OW. 6... canoes 18@19 
“ pdlood foe... eeeees 20@21 
ee ie |, eee nee 20@21 
is $6. EE. .Clisenae.datine @19 

Fine delaine, Ohio ..........-.......--.---- 28@ 

“ “© ‘Michigan ...................-- 26@ 
Washed fleece .......- SS EN EEE Ss 20@27 





SPELTZ.—B. R. T., Rutland County, Vermont: 
Speltz is the name under which a variety of the 
emmer wheat has been introduced here, and we 
do not know but the only variety that has been 
grown here. This wheat is we think of Russian 
origin, and is nsed rather for stock feeding than 
for flour, being very rich in protein. Itis said to 
be very hardy, both as to winter cold, drough 
and rust. Itis said to make a good crop under 
almost all conditions of soil or climate, but like 
many others may succeed better in strong land, 
where there is plenty of rain and not too much 
hot weather. At least reports from the 
Willamette Valley in Oregon show larger 
crops there than in more Southern and drier 
regions. It has been suggested by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that 1t should be tested in 
crossing with other wheats, to produce new 
varieties, as it should impart resistance to fun- 
gous diseases and drought, stiffness of straw, 
non-shattering and higher percentage of protein 
and gluten in the grain. As a crop for feeding 
to stock and poultry, it should prove itself more 
valuable than barley. It is a fall-sown seed, 
and it is too late to put it in now, but we think 
there are also some spring yarieties of the emmer 
wheat that are less known here than that called 


speltz. 





> 


NATIVE FRUITS AND NUTS. 
The orange crop 1n Florida is reported as being 
nearly as large asit was before the severe frost 
which killed so many groves. California orange 
groves will have good crops, and Arizona has 
been said to grow oranges which are said to be of 
exceptionally large size and fine quality, “and 
California is confident that they can soon pro- 
duce abundance of better figs than are brought 
from Turkey. The few who have grafted the 
Spanish chestnut upon native stock say 
they are doing well, and produce a _ nut 
equal if not superior to those from Europe. 
Dates are also doing well in Arizona, where 
they have been tested, and more are being set. 
It begins to look as if wesoon might become in- 
dependent of the Mediterranean fruits. The 
olive tree also is a success in California, so that 
we shall not be obliged to send to Italy for our 
salad oil, or to use cnttonseed oil as a substitute. 
If a European war should blockade the entrance 
to the Mediterranean Sea, we could be supplied 
with home products almost as soon as we had 
exhausted the stock usually on hand. 
VALUE OF DRAINAGE. 


More than one farmer who has put tile or other 
underground drains in his fields, or a part of 
them, learned this year the value of drainage ina 
drought as well as in a wet season. It gives the 
circulation of air: through the soil that keeps it 
light and friable, so that the roots penetrate 
through the soil to find the moisture they need. 
The soil does not pack after a rain, partly owing 
to the coming up of airfrom the tiles through 
the very channels that the water followed when 
it passed cown to them. Some noticed that the 
rows, particularly of corn, which were almost di- 
rectly over the line of the drain, kept green 
longer and produced a better crop than those 
which were between the drains, and the poorest 
rows or parts of the field were those farthest 
from the drain. Some say the yield was doubled 
in the close vicinity of the drains, in which case 
we should think the drains were too far apart 
for a very dry or avery wet season. But this is 
not all the value of drainage. Land that is prop- 
erly drained can be worked much earlier in the 
spring, and is much less affected hy the frosts in 
spring or fall because itisdryer. Wheat and 
clover are not so often lifted,and the roots 
broken during the freezing and thawing of the 
winter, and is thus less liahle to winter kill. 





PROFITABLE ORCHARDS. 
The Maine Farmer tells of a man in that State 
who raised forty-four barrels of apples last year 
and sold them for $22. This year he had twenty- 
two barrels and sold them for §¢44. This would 
bean indication that the short crop was the 
most profitable, but such instances happen only 
to the skilful or careful cultivator. The other 
sort had no apples to sell this year, and thus 
did notdo as well as he did last year 
when the favorable season caused even the 
orchards that had been neglected and ill treated 
to produce a large crop. And this experience 
is not limited to the orchards alone. Some have 
been so careful or timed their work so well that 
they have produced good crops when the prices 
have ruled high, and the element of luck 
is not without its effect in farming either. A 
hot and dry season may give good crops when 
@ man _ uses moist land, or a wet season 
when his land is naturally dry, yet we can- 
not foresee the weather when planting, and 
must do our best with such land as we have, and 
take our chances of the seasons. But the man 
who takes the best care of his orchards is the one 
most sure of a crop, let the season be what it will, 
and the most sure of having his fruit salable at a 
good price, because it will belarge if he thins it 
properly, and free from worms or scab as a result 
of spraying. 
RUBBER CLOTHING. 

It used to be an old saying that “there is 
nothing like leather,” but that was in the days 
when men wore leather breeches and jackets as 
well as boots, and the leather was different from 
any that money would buy today. It was almost 
weather proof and durable almost as iron. But 
today there is nothing that is equal torubber for 





° Other No. 2......----.---------- 2 00@2 50 
Pears, Seckel, P bush.......------------ 1 00@3 00 
« ‘Bartlett, p bush. .-....------------ 1 50@2 00 
“Bose, P bush ....----------------- 1 50@2 50 
“ Anjou, P bush......-.----------- 1 00@1 25 
* Cooking, P bush.-......----------- 40@50 
Quinces, P bbl......--.-------------+---- 3 00@3 50 
Grapes, P basket, Vergennes...-...------ s@l 
del maare Ricca wnbuedcin-tnemeleenes 10a 18 
* on. saakgnene nies nell 10@13 
6 COEAWDR 2... 22. ccccccccccesssecee 10@12 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows all weights..-....--------- 7@7 
TN... cccesspmncsennsaneeie ena seeneues es ae 
Hides, south, light green salted....-.----- Tae 
* dry flint..........2------ee0- 14@15 
° «  " salted ........-.---eee22e2 12@124 
x! buff, in west..........-------------- He 
a ‘salted P th......-------------- 74@9 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.....----------- 1 00@1 50 
«over weights, each......-------- 1 80@2 25 
Deacon and dairy skins.....------------- @% 
Lambskins each, country...------------- ak) 
Country Pelts, each.......--------------- 65@ 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice......--.-------------- 6@ 
Evaporated, prime.....---.-------------- 
Sun-dried, as to quality.......------------ | 


- Grane feeds. 
imoth bu., Western, choice.......- 3 00@3 00 
PD prime....2 2... 20. ene --B 90.41 00 
oe wink SC eee: 2 8@2 26 
Clover, P tb......... SO aa Le 12 
Ked Top, Western, 50 th sack ......---- 2 a2 75 
« “fancy recleaned, # fb......----- Wyald 
Beaas. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P.......---. ------ 2 07K@ 
1 EE ER IRE: 1 90@2 03 
ea oe ae 1 76a1 90 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P......- 2 40@2 50 ——————S= 
Fea Cal. smail white.............-- 3 Guas = 
MUI i ons eke n es Setd acne co .1 90a: The ood 
ediums choice hand-picked... 2 05a) he Glenwood Home Grand range 
Mediums, screened rE ae er gel 1 one 20 with asbestos I'ned oven, and two 
s, foreign... @ 
Yellow eyes, po he oe 2 poe 60 oven shelves, bakes three rows of food 
ellen free, ‘seconds. : i ba M evenly atonce. The asbestos Lining 
Lima beans dried, p i62...2202222. 200027. 6a triples baking capacity and saves coal, 
Hay and Straw. 
Way prime, bales...................---- 17 00@17 50 
“" “No. 1, P ton......-- PG Sein 16 ona16 50 
ae Ji ecguiitaass Dee eee PRB rn rs S: 14 00@15 00 
PR TSG or Conse aad 11 0012 00 
2 fine choice...................- 12 50@13 50 | 
<1 clover mixed P ton........... 12 00@13 00 
= clover, P ton..............--- 11 00@12 00 
= swale, p ton.................- 8 00@ 9 00 
Straw, prime rye........-.......--..---- 15 x@16 00 
Straw, oat, per BM iii sed tux swan cai 8 50a) 9 50 
Straw, tangled rye.................--.-- 11 00@12 00 








THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. | 








the farmer or other man whose business re 
quires him to be out in all weathers. We 
always had rubber boots, leggings and coat, 
and usually a rubber cap with cape that kept 
the rain from driving down our neck. Even 
also rubber mittens when we had to drive in a 
hard rain, because they protected the hands from 
cold winds, and were not injured by rain. If we 
wanted wool socks and gloves under them, we 
had them. but we cared less for the cold than for 
getting our garments watersoaked when we could 


many attacks of rheumatism, colds and fevers 
theserubber garments saved us, nor were we en- 


them when we had to take them outin a cold 
storm. Even now,when we do not spend much time 
out of doors, we have rubber heels and soles on 
our boots to keep us from the wet pavements, 
and to take off some of the jar in walking. Do 
not forget then thatrubber garments are as much 
necessary to the farmer in winter as furs to the 
Arctic explorer. 


FERTILIZING WITH ROCKS. 
Herr Hensel, who has attained some reputation 
in Germany as an agricultuaal chemist, has sent 
out a theory that will be new and strange to 
many, but which is attracting some attention from 
agricultural associations and scientific men in 
Europe. He claims that stone meal, or the com- 
mon rock, burned, broken and ground to a fine 
powder, contains certain amounts of potash, soda, 
magnesia, phosphoric acid, lime and all the other 
mineral elements needed to promote plant growth, 
and that if it is used at the rate of five hundred to 
one thousand pounds per acre, or more, it will 
render fertile the most barren'som. He does not 
advocate the use of nitrogen at all, as he 
claims that most plants do gather a consider- 
able part of the nitrogen they: need from the 
atmosphere, or do so when the mineral elements 
are furnished He claims that silica or the sili- 
cate of potash, though one of the most insoluble 
of the mineral elements, is found in roots, stem, 
leaf and fruit of every plant in greater amount 
than almost any other mineral element. We re- 
member years ago riding along a road, the road- 
sides being mostly barren for a mile or more, but 
there were occasionally spots where red and white 
clover were growing plentifully and rank, in 
marked contrast to the places between them. We 
asked why these spots seemed so much more 
fertile than the rest ofthe roadside, and were 
told that they were the places wherethe stone 
crusher stood when the road had been repaired a 
year or two before. We were not able to decide 
whether the fertility was due to the dust of the 
stones crushed or the ashes from the fire that run 
the crusher, but we remember that we have seen 
gravelly Knolls set thickly with white clover, 
while it was not to be found on what seemed to 
be better soil in the same field.” 
To Own a Bit of Land. 


** One of the healthiest instincts of Anglo- 
Saxon nature is to acquire broad acres,” 
said an elderly man. ‘ This loveof the soil, 
which in England among the better class 
has for so many hundreds of years amuunted 
to a passion, has done more to ennoble the 
nation and give it its prestige than anything 
else, and it is of no small importance to our 
national development that young men of 
education and social standing so frequently 
nowadays buy small holdings, where they 
can live the country life that every healthy 
mind delights in. To own a bit of land 
is a hostage to respectability and success, 
and when itis in the country and carries 
with it a certain amount of country liv- 
ing and thinking it amounts to a moral tonic, 
strengthening all that is best and_ most 
virile in a young man’s nature. Public 
spirit becomes aroused instinctively, the 
affairs of the countryside grow to interest 
him keenly, his rural neighbors become of 
importance to him, ind he grows in touch 
with the community, as he votes with them 
and works with them for their common 
local interests. It is the‘ bit of land’ that 
does it all; the sense of ownership and 
mutual interest that awakens the dignity 
and responsibility of citizenship, which is 
so important to the rounding of a man’s 
character. And that young men of business 
are developing such tastes is a happy augury 
for the future of town and State.’ 


Hleed Farm te Briar Cliff Farms. 

An agent for the Briar Cliff Farms, Briar Cliff 
Manor, New York, the well-known judge of dairy 
stock. Mr. Gerald Howatt, recently bought from 
Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., two yearling bulls of 
the Combination line of breeding. One is by 
Brown Bessie’s Son, and his dam is Crusta_ This 
gives the young bull fifty per cent. of the blood 
of Combination. Crusta is one of the best daugh. 
ters of old Combination. Her picture, which ap- 
peared in this paper some time ago, attracted 
much attention on account of her large, finely 
shaped udder and her general dairy appearance. 
The other bull was sired by Merry Maiden’s 
Son, and is out of Hood Farm Caltharine, one of 
the most promising young cows in the Hood 
Farm herd. She freshened before she was two 
years, and when two years and one month old 
she gave in one week 250 pounds 5 ounces milk, 
that made 16 pounds 6 ounces butter. Her 
highest day’s milk record was 37 pounds 3 ounces. 
She was away at the fairs for two years, with the 
Hood Farm Show herd. Merry Maiden's Son, 
the sire of the bull, carries the blood of the two 
greatest winners in the World’s Fair Dairy 
Tests. 
Mr. Howatt was very exacting in his selec- 
tions, and these bulls should prove the wisdom of 
his choice. 
“ Combining beauty with utility ” just hits the 
young bull advertised this week by Hood Farm, 
Lowell, Mass. The stock he comes from are 
prize winners, and the females are deep and per- 
sistent milkers. The Torono-Hood Farm Pogis 
cross should be seen to be appreeiated. This is 
the blood the buil carries. 


Fortify the system against disease by purifying 
and enriching the blood—in other words, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


— Investigations conducted by the military 
authorities in Rhenish Prussia into the practice 
of giving irugs to young men liable to military 
service with the object of incapacitating them 
have resulted in the discovery thatin Leichlingen 
a doctor has been pursuing a lucrative business 
in this line, young men coming to him from far 
and near. 








~ Rabbits, Poultry, Eggs, Fish, 
Oysters and Lobsters, and Other 
Country Produce Wanted. 


ANY QUANTITY WEEKLY. 
Good Prices Paid for Good Quality. 


MACLAREN & CO., 
Fish, Poultry, Egg Merchants and Produce Importers. 
63 King St., S.S., GLASGOW, Scotland 








not change them at once. We know not how | 


ELM HURST 





| 
| 


tirely seltish with what we thought such a good ! 
thing, for the horses had rubber blankets over | 


FOR SALE. 
Repeiored Bull, five years 
FA old. Bull calf, dropped in 
February. Few grades in 
milch, two years old. F. E. 
WKE 


GUERNSEYS ( Boe HRI" wanda 











} 





E. KRAUSER & BRO, 
Milton, Pa. 















200-Egg Incubator | | 
for $12.80 
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CAN’T YOU BEAR 


one or two cents more ona rod for PAGE Fence? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. ADRIAN. MICH, 

















FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 
Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow | 
th ‘ 
also Help or Sitggtion Wanted: These te erate | 


one cent per w only, including name, address or 
sini. No D by.’ Cash oo accompany the | 








LEASE READ THIS—A nine-acre farm, 1} story | 
house, six rooms. Barn 24x30. Never failing, | 
ces arn s were, Ye a i. Nice | 
i Stage road. Price, £300, 2100 down. | 

H. N. GUNN, Brattleboro, Vt. . ‘is | 





ANTED—A practical working farmer, married, | 

who can take hold of 35 acres of arable land and | 
raise hay and other crops, look after cattle and man- | 
- the same for joint account. House conveniences | 
all ready, land now tilled for hay suitable for devel- | 
opment into paying dairy ; am w ling to pay salary to | 
good manager not afraid of work. Address with ex- | 
perienceand credentials BOX 105, Rowayton, Ct. 





ANTED—Married man to take charge of farm, | 

} A) te fully —— to Ly ome of stock and | 
orses. ess. . J. 

RENTER, Westerly, Rol ence 8 9 











ANTED—Married man with experience to work on | 
.. a — — be good mllker — Sates, ae | 
. 8. Preference nearest. ANK | 
COBURN, Wakefield, Mass. , 





ANTED—A respectable girl for cooking, washing | 

ager #5 yer week. JOHN D. HABS, Box lr West 
eek. ND. ‘ x vi 

Stockbridge, Mase . a 





ANTED—Married man on farm, good milker, no 
liquor or smoking, wife to work a little, tene- 
rag reference. Nochildren. D. E. TAYLOR, Dud- 


ys 





ANTED—A married man who understands the 
care of steam and the raising of vegetables under | 
. C. E. CALDWELL, 564 Cabot street, Beverly, 
ass. j 
| 


ANTED—American woman to assist housekeeper | 


on small farm near largetown. Light work, good | 
home. BOX 176, Easthampton, Mass. 








at ge until first of April, boy 15_to 17. | 
Good_milker. State wages wanted. M. D. | 
WHITNEY, Westminster Depot, Mass. | 
eee enema a . - —| 


ANTED—A married man who understands the 
care of cows and general farm work. C. E. 
CALDWELL, 564 Cabot St., Beverly, Mass. 





neat, temperate, no tobacco anda good milker. 


West tempera man on a milk farm; must be 
eferences required. BOX 386, Westerly, R. I. 





Address DAIRYMAN, care Howard & Morrow, 
tsfield, Mass. 


ANTED—Reliable single man on farm, good 
milker. State wages. FRED D. BRIDGMAN, 
Westhampton, Mass. 


ANTED—Temperate, capable single man _ for 
horses and garden. HOLLISTER SAGE, South | 
Britain, Ct. 


Wo darts x ymaid, willing to assist in house. 
t 











WANTED Two good choppers for winter. F. A. 
SHUMWAY, Williamsburg, Mass. 











tomers in suburbs of Boston. Address G. H. W., 


fer SALE—Retail milk route of some sixty cus- 
0x 2314, Boston, Mass. 





turity. Great winter jayers. . 


AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 wy at ma 
. S. HAWK 
echanicsburg, O. 





OR SALE—A water and steam Rover corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery ; two goes dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J. R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, L Co., Va. 











TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 

old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 
years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- 
nona Albert. Also 1 + nes Shire yearling. J.H. 
RICHERT, Mendota, Ill. 





OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
st. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 


XFORD Down and Cotswolds Ln yy on ougrente 
farins 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each 
breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. 


Piss stab imported German coach horse for 








sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 tbs, extra good 

me, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 

seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address 
M. E. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 





HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 





OR SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 
heifers with ves, and springers $38. J. M. 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extta fine Scotch 
to ze bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
J EEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 








IOODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all . for sale at all times. 
I. WOOD, Williamsport, O. 





¢ f} HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians, 
oe and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
SON, Creston, Ia. 





AMMOTH Bronze Lig ee | Toms, 25 to 30 tbs, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckis. and Poland-China | 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Ill. 








Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


Pontera Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age road sale. 








F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. | 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


| 





NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for qeehen 
Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box § 
ton. 





GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double, 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. OX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
rs, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 


A manacen young man (22) understanding care and 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 


| granted. 


NWOOD) 


Probate, by Susan 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


| 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the devisers under the will and all others per- 
| sons int i the estate of MARY 
| 


er n 
CROCKER, late of Everett, in said County, 


| ceased 
| WHEREAS, Robert A 
} tAS, - Parry, administrator 
WwW with the will annexed of the estate of said 
conned, has presented to said Court his petition 
| for lie to;sell at public auction the whole of 
| a certain parcel of the real estate of said deceased 
| for the payment of debts, legacies and charges of 
| administration, and for other reasons set forth in 
eas pe. a aha 
| ,_ You are hereby c to appear at a Probate 
Court. to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
| on the third day of December, A. D. 1901, a 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be 








_And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each per- 
son interested in the estate fourteen days at 
least betore said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 





; in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 


paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
= of said Court, this seventh day of Novem- 
ber in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of EDMUND P. 
—_- late of Ayer, in said County, de- 

HEREAS, a certain instrument,purporting to 
be the last will and testament of said ym 
ceased, has been Fa ae sony to said Court, for 

- Barker, who prays that let- 
pened Bente owe dt ~~ be anne to her, the 
x therein named, witho as 

——_ — zee , wansiaeineaniand 
,%ou are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Cambrid _ in said County of 

Middiesex on the third da of] December,A.D. toot, 

at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 

if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 


| one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 


ing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate,seven 
days at least before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Cowt, this eighth day of 
November, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and one. 
S H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


| To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 


other persons interested in the estate of 

BETSY HOWELL, late of Lowell, in said 

County, deceased, intestate. 
WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Hannah 
Miller of Boston, in the;County of Suffolk, without 
giving a surety on her bond. 

_ You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-sixth day of November, 
A. D. 1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
pubiic notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said Court. 

J. MCINTIRE 


Witness, CHARLES Esquire 


| First Judgeof esid Court, this thirty-first day of 


October in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 

To WATSON B. WEEKS, otherwise call 
WATSON WEEKS, who resided in pee 
in the Province of Quebec and Dominion o 
Canada, in the year 1876, and who then disap- 

jared, who has ever since been absent and un- 
eard from, and who is believed to be dead, 
intestate, and to the heirs-at-law, next of kin 
and all other persons interested in’ the estate of 
said absentee. 
WHEREAS, a tition has been presented to 
said Court by Louis Weeks of said Stan- 
stead, praying the court to order that certain 
sums of money with accuinulatec interest, repre- 





| senting said Watson B. het: pond alias Watson 


Weeks’, share of the personal and real estate of 
Joshua B. Weeks, late of Stoneham, in said 
county, deceased, heretofore by order of this 
Court deposited {nthe East Cambridge Savings 
Bank in the name of the First Judge of this Court 
for the benefit of Watson Weeks, may be paid 
over to him, alleging that said. Watson B. Weeks 
had‘deceased or to the demise of said Joshua 
B. — leaving the petitioner as his sole off- 
spring. 

You are. hereby cited to appearat a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-fourth day of Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for ‘four successive weeks, in 
the Stanstead Journal and the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, hewspapers published, one in Rock 
Island in said Province of Quebec, and the other 
in Boston in our County of Suffolk, the last publi- 
cation to be one day at least before said Court; 
and by posting a copy of this citation, not less 
than thirty days before said Court, in two or more 
conspicuous public places in said Stanstead, and 
by mailing a copy of this citation, postpaid, to 
said Watson B. Weeks at his last-known place of 
residence thirty days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-eighth day 
of October in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Tothe heirs at law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other rsons_ interested in the estate of 
MARGARET QUINN, late of Holliston, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition bas been presented to 
said Court to grat a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to William 

Quinn, of Holliston, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of December, A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the ‘petitioner is hereby directed to give 

public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 

once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 

the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ news- 

paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
one day, at least, before said Co 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this eleventh day of 
November in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of MARY 
J. DRAPER, late of Westford, in said County, 
deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a tition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased, to Joseph R. 

Draper of Westford, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of December, A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, &@ news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this eleventh day of 
November, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Moseley’S ino xt... 
Cream is 1100 1 81500. 
! Separator cn... 
ELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., Clinton, loa, 





ARTHUR O’CONNELL., Modena. Pa. 
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Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
A CROCHETED SHAWL. 

For a shaw! easily made and finished in a 
short time the following rule is a good one. 

The beautiful shaded Shetland floss or 
plain colors may be used, also a large 
wooden hook. About four skeins of the 
floss is required. 

Chain six stitckes and joinround. Inthis 
space make twenty treble crochet and join. 

Make a chain of 3 and over the third 
treble make a shell of 9. 

Skip two treble crochet, and over the 
third make one treble crechet, skip two 
and make a shell of 9. 

Around this 20 you will have 4 shells with 


9 treble crochet in each shell and 1 treble | 


between each 9. 

3d round—Make a chain of 3 directly 
over the treble crochet and between the sec- 
ond and third treble make a shell of 6. 
Skip 2 and makea treble crochet. Skip 2 
and make a shell of 6. This makes two 
shells with 6 treble in each, and one treble 
between, directly over the stell of nine. 

4th round—Like third round. 


acts as a sort of strainer, catching and hold- 
ing all that passes, and is especially partial 
to bits of soap. In addition hair will lodge 
inthe most inconvenient places and catch 
upon the least roughness inside the pipe, re- 
maining there until by accretion the space 
is clogged. 

Coffee and tea grounds should not be per- 
mitted to find their way into a pipe, for if 
they do not clog 1t they effect serious injury 





in a short time through a combination of 
| mechanical and chemical action. Not the 
| smallest particle of grease should be allowed 
to get into the pipes, and frying utensils 
ought to be filled with very hot soda water 
and allowed to stand for some time befor 





| washing. Milky water, unless the pipes are 
| frequently and thoroughly flushed with soda 
| water or lime water, will foul the pipes even 
| if but a small quantity besent down daily. 

| Another point to be observed if the house- 
| wife would be spared worry is that the 
| scouring grit be left out of the joints when 
| the faucets are scoured. The particles, no 
| matter how fine, quickly injure the screw 
|threads. Care shoulu be taken also in 
| washing sandy vegetables to use a big pan 
and prevent the sand draining off with the 
dirty water. 
down a pipe will injure it. 


‘spices and condiments enough to blister the 
skin, to say nothing of the delicate lining 
of. the stomach, pray do not aver that indi- 
gestion arises from the morsel of fruit 
taken at the end. 

‘“* Be honest with your stomach for a 
month. Eat no more than you need of 
simple food, into which the true luxuries 
of nature, such as apples, oranges, pears 
or other fruit, shall enter. Try, if only as 
an interesting experiment, to eat sparingly 
of the cruder articles of diet, and more of 
those suited to your real needs, and see to 
it that fruit forms a part of each meal. 

“* But there are so inany kinds of fruit 
that I cannot eat.’ 

*** There it is again. Because you cannot 
eat seventeen kinds of food at one meal end- 


ing with fruit, it, of course, was the apple, 
or the strawberries that did the harm.’ 
“**But doesn’t fruit make the blood 
thin?’ 
““* It certainly does, and we are mighty 
glad of it. Ask any ductor who has prac- 





iven a spoonful of sand going | 


sth round—Make 9 shells in the middle | 
of each sixth shell, with a treble crochet be- | 
tween each shell of 9, directly over the | 
treble in the preceding round. Make 2) 
rounds of the six shell. Make 1 round of | 
the nine shell. Make 2 rounds of the six | 
shell. Make 1 round of the nine shell. 

Finish with rounds of six shell to the | 
length required, then have the last round | 


Sinks and closets should be treated to 
weekly flushings of boiling water,with addi- 
tional flushings of copperas water or chlo- 
ride of lime solution. Set bowls should re- 
ceive additiunal attention in the occasional 
swabbing out of the waste vent, using a 
swab of cotton attached to a coarse crochet 
hook. Bathtub drain vents may be cleaned 


= | 








shells of 9 in every sixth shell, caught down 
with a single between the shells. 

Eva M. NILEs. 
~> eo ee 


A Day in Bed. 


There is no better preventive of nervous | 


exhaustion than regular, unhurried muscu- 
lar exercise. If we could moderate our 


hurry, lessen our worry and increase our | 
open-air exercise a large proportion of ner- | 


vous diseases would be abolished. For 
those who cannot get asuflicient holiday the 


best substitute is an occasional day in bed. | 


Many whose nerves are constantly strained 
in their daily avocation have discovered this 
for themselves. 

A Spanish merchant in Barcelona told his 
medical man that he always went to bed for 
two or three days whenever he could be 
spared from his business, and he laughed at 
those who spent their holidays on toilsome 
mountains. One of the hardest worked 
women in England, who has tor many years 
conducted a large wholesale business, re- 
tains excellent nerves at an advanced age, 
owing, it is believed, to her habit of taking 
one day a week in bed. If we cannot fre- 
quent agitation, we ought, if possible, to 
give the nervous system time to recover 
itself between the shocks. Even an hour’s 
seclusion after a good lunch will deprive a 
hurried, anxious day of much of its injury. 
The nerves can often be overcome by strat- 
agem when they refuse to be controlled by 
strength of will.—Nineteenth Century. 

-—- > 
Antiseptics. 

One aim of thesurgeon of modern times is 
to eliminate from wounds all traces of dirt 
and of germs. The growth of germs pro- 
duces * dirt ’? of the most harmful nature, 
since the absorption of the materials thrown 
off in the course of their growth occasions 
symptoms resembling acute poisoning. 

The words antiseptic and antisepsis are 
almost synonymous with words of old-time 
virtue, namely, clean and cleanliness. A 
perfectly clean wound heals rapidly and 
without the discharge of tluids. 

In order to secure this most desirable re- 
sult the surgeon goes to extreme lengths to 
secure absolute cleanliness. The site of the 
wound, the surgeon’s hands and nails, the 
instruments employed must each be ren- 
dered absolutely free from the least trace 
of germ life. 


Unbroken surfaces of the skin and mu- | 


cous membranes are themselves resistant to 
germ life. Breaksin the continuity of the 
skin or mucous membrane, or inflammation, 
form avenues by which germs of disease 
frequently gain entrance to the system. It 
is therefore desirable that even insignificant 


wounds and inflamed conditions should be | 
frequently bathed with cleansing solutions. | 
Slight sore throat, the enlarged tonsils of | 


childhood, whether they are of short or long 


duration, should, in the tight of the present | 
knowledge of disease, be daily cleansed with 
mild antiseptic solutions, in order that more 


serious disorder be not the outcome. 


Solutions of the kind termed antiseptic 
are ‘“‘healing’’ because they oppose the 


growth of germ life. Nature herself heals, 
but progress in healing is more rapid when 


the process is unhindered by these micro- 


scopic forms of life. 
Some of the methods in vogue long before 


the modern term came into use are never- 


theless in line with the scientific application 
of the principles of antiseptics. The old- 
tlme use of the lye of wood ashes for wounds 


caused by unclean instruments is an ex- 


ample. Where antiseptic drugs are not 
available, clean wood ashes, formerly at 
hand everywhere, and boiling water form 
an antiseptic solution not to be despised, 
even yet. 

During and after times of illness a process 
of cleansing must be instituted which will 
render everything antiseptic on which the 
germs of disease may have lodged. 

Exposure of contaminated articles to sun- 


light and airis an easy way of obtaining | 


excellent results. 

When floors and the like are to be cleansed, 
carbolic acid freely diluted with water is the 
best of all the easily obtained substances. 

Lime is an excellent absorbent of moisture 
and israpidly fatal to germ life. It hasa 
wide range of usefulness, both indoors and 
out. It isa valuabie deodorizer as well as 
ap antiseptic.— Youth’s Companion. 


<4 
<> 


How to Care for House Plumbing. 

The plumbers and the plumber’s bill are 
bugbears in nearly every household, but 
frequently the visit of the mechanic is 
made necessary through carelessness or 
ignorance on the part of the members of 





the household, and many a dollar might | 


be saved were the mistress of the house 
to look well to the usage of the pipes and 
traps. A rag, a bit of string, a burnt 
match ora strand or two of hair are not 
of much account in themselves, but they 
can create havoc where plumbing is con- 
cerned, and lay the foundation for a steep 
bill for repairs to the pipes that would 
naturally be expected to carry off such 
little things without any difficulty. But 
the rag hanging over the bend of the trap 
may prove instrumental in removing the 
water seal, and thus subject the household 
to the danger of sewer gas_ invasion 
and subsequent disease. A string, if it be- 
comes twisted, will accomplish the same re- 
sult. Burnt matches are harmless enough 
unless they chance to get jammed into a 
crevice where they serve as a magnet for 
other solid particles, and the result is a de- 
caying mass that is dangerous as wellas 
offensive. Hair, however, is calculated to 
produce the greatest amount of harm. It 


in the same way. 
Despite constant vigilance pipes will wear 
out and break, faucets will leak, and the 


plumbing in general require overhauling, | 
but much iveonvenience and expense may | 


drain pipes and traps.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
>> 
Fainting. 


A person about to faint becomes affected 
with ringing in the ears, the sight fails, the 
ideas are confused, and the mind incapable 
of exertion, the countenance becomes deadly 
pale, cold sweat breaks out over the fore- 
head, the power over the limbs either be- 
comes very unsteady or fails altogether, 
and if actual fainting happens, the indi- 
vidual sinks down, and is really in condi- 
tion which much 
might pass into death. 





As said often, the direct cause of fainting | 


is diminished circulation of blood through 
the brain; it must be obvious that in the 
endeavors to restore a person who has 
quickly as possible, and tor this purpose 
the individual should be laid quite flat 
down, the head ona level with the body, 
su that the feebly acting heart may not have 
to propel the blood upward, 
zontally. The neck and chest should be 


exposed, freshair admitted freely, a little | 
water sprinkled on the face, and stimulant | 


vapers, such as ammonia, held to the 
nostrils at intervals. 


spirits, or wine and water, or from twenty 


to thirty minims of chloric ether, if the per- | 


' son is capable of swallowing, may be given. 
The new remedy, nitrate of amyl, is found 


useful, and, being inhaled only, is more | 


easily administered. Friction over the re- 
gion of the heart with the hand or rough 
cloth should be vigorously employed with 
other means when there is a difficulty in re- 
storing animation. 

It must be remembered that the first period 
of some apoplectic or paralytic seizures is 
one of faintness, and also that where the 
' affection is the consequence of loss of blood 
its continuance to some extent may be the 
safety of the patient. In either case the 


use of stimulants must bea very cautious | 


one.—Family Doctor. 
+> + 


Advice as to Roasting a Turkey. 





“Ninety-nine women out of every one | 


hundred, ninety-nine cooks out of every one 
| hundred will bake a turkey with the back to 
the pan,’’ said a New Orleans man who 
keeps in touch with the kitchen, ‘* and this 
isa mistake. I said ninety-nineout of every 
one hundred. Rather should I have said 


| that the mistake is almost universally made. | 
But few cooks ever think of cooking the | 
There seems to bea | 


turkey the other way. 
demand for well-browned turkey breast. 
But in browning the breast they sacrifice 
| the sweetness of this part of the fowl. 


bake it with the breast down. I learned 
|this lesson from Mme. Begue, whose 
| place down in the old quarter, near the 
| French market, has become famed all over 
| the country. 
| turkey with the breast up. The breast is 
| turned to the bottom of the pan, and instead 
| of being dry and tasteless when it is served 
| is richly flavored and as sweet and juicy as 
| one would care to have it. 
| fine flavoring of the turkey, the juice of the 
| dressing and all the daintier touches flow 
| down toward the breast of the fowl, and 
| when the white meat is served you get the 
| full benefit of every flavor added during the 
| processes of preparing and baking the tur- 
| key,in addition to the distinctive taste of the 

fowl] itself. 
| “ Inconvenient and awkward? Not at all. 

It is just as easy to cook a turkey in this 
way as in any other way, and the result is 
infinitely more satisfactory. It is no trouble 


to arrange the fowl in the pan; if you de- 
sire to place the fowl on the table before 


carving it you will find that it will look 
quite as well as it would if baked in the 


| 


until it was dry and flavorless.”’—New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat. 


>> 
Advice on Fruit Eating. 


The curative value of fruit is becoming 
more and more insisted upon by those who 
make a study of dietetics. Grapes are 
recommended for the dyspeptic, the con- 
sumptive, the anemic and for those witha 
tendency to gout and liver troubles. Plums, 
also,are said to be a cure for gouty and rheu- 
matictendencies. The acid fruits,especially 
lemons and oranges, are particularly good 
| for stomach troubles and rheumatism. 

It is not sufficient, say the advocates of 
the fruit cure, to eat a small quantity at 
breakfast or dinner. 
two to eight pounds of grapes a day, or, if 
oranges are the curative agency, the number 
to be eaten in a day may vary from three to 
SIX. 

‘* A healthy condition of the body depends 
upon a perfect balance of foods taken. 
There are many other factors entering into 
the question, but this feature must not be 
forgotten,’ says the Syracuse Clinic. ‘‘ Few 
people there are who can keep healthy with- 
out fruit. 

‘*** How absurd!’ some one says, ‘to be 
told to eat fruit when everybody eats it.’ 
‘Yes, but how do you eat it? Do you take 
a definite amount of it, the sameas you do 
of meat and potatoes, or do you eat it as you 
do candy?’ 

“Tf you suffer from an acute attack of 
indigestion after a dinner of soup, meats, 
pickles, sauces, salad, cakes, pastries, with 








be spared if careful supervision be kept over | 


resembles death, and | 


but hori- | 


Sal volatile, or a little | 


| The best way to prepare a turkey is to | 
She never thinks of baking a | 


You see, all the | 


usual way, and certainly it will taste much | 
better than it would if you baked the breast | 


One should eat from | 


tised medicine for ten years with his eyes 
open, and he will tell you that the great 
| majority of grown-up folks have blood too 
| thick. 

‘** The minerals and natural acids of the 
| fruit are the very best conceivable remedies 
|forthis thickened condition of the blood. 
| Fruit then becomes both a food and a medi- 
|cine, a necessity and a most delightful 

luxury.’ ” 
>< 
Domestic Hints. 
INDIVIDUAL PEAR PUDDINGS. 

| Individual pear puddings may be easily and 
| quickly prepared by this recipe. Wash and core 
large pears, put them in a shallow baking-pan 
and setina steamer. When they are tender take 
out and fill each pear with chopped preserved 
ginger andits syrup. Arrange them in a dish, 
| sift sugar over them and cover each with a stiff 
Set in the oven .o brown, and serve. 








| meringue. 


APPLE MERINGUE. 

Peel and halve tart apples. Make a syrup of 
granulated sugar and water and put the apples 
in it, letting them cook until they can be pierced 
with a straw. Arrange the apples on the platter 
they are to be served in; boil the syrup down and 
pour over the apples. When cold, heap irregu- 
larly with a meringue of the whites of four eggs, 
four heaping tablespoonfuls of pulverized sugar 
and the juice of alemon. Sprinkle with chopped 
almonds and set in the oven on a board and 
brown quickly. Serve very cold, with a rich cus- 
tard. 

HONEYCOMB PUDDING. 

One-half cupful of butter, one-half cupful of 
sugar, one-half cupful of milk, one-half cupful of 
flour, one cupful of molasses, four eggs and one 
teaspoonful of soda; mix the sugar and flour to- 
| gether; add the molasses; warm the butter in the 
milk, then add the eggs, which must have been 
well beaten; lastly, put in one teaspoonful of 
soda, disselved ina little hot water; stir well to- 
gether and bake half an hour in buttered pudding 
dish. Serve hot, with sauce. To make the sauce 
beat the whites of two eggs and one-half cupful 
of powdered sugar to a stiff froth; add a little 
wine or lemon juice. 


| SWEET POTATOES MASHED AND 

Boil three sweet potatoes of medium size until 
| done. Peel and squeeze through the patent veg- 
etable strainer, add a heaping tablespoonful of 
butter, salt and pepper to taste, and enough milk 
| tomake very soft. Putin a baking dish, dot it 
over with tiny bits of butter and bake until 
brown. Serve inthe dishin which it is baked. 
If any is left over remove the thin brown skin, 
make the potato into small, flat cakes and brown 
on both sides in a little butter in a spider. 


CELERY SANDWICHES. 


Use dainty little baking powder biscuits freshly 
baked but cold, or white home-made bread for 
these sandwiches. Only the very tender part of 
celery should be used and chopped fine and put 
iniced water until needed. Add a few chopped 
walnuts to the celecy and enough mayonnaise 
dressing to hold them together; butter the bread 
before cutting from the loaf, spread one slice with 
the mixture and press another over it. 
are used split and butter them. 
small and very thin for this purpose and browned 
delicately. 


PARSNIP FRITTERS. 

| Wash and scrape them and cut in slices, cover 
| them with boiling water. cook until tender, mash 
ter, salt and pepper to taste, and one egg beaten 
| well. Mix thoroughly, remove from the fire, and 
| when cool make into small flat cakes and fry in a 
| little batter. Serve hot. 

ern eee 
Hints to Housekeepers. 








A common mistake in cake-making is the prac- 
| tice of baking a full receipt at a time, no matter 

how smal! the family may be. As aresult there 
| is too much cake on hand, it becomes stale and 
| eventually is disliked. Most cakes are much 
better if eaten the same day they are made. 
Since after a little experience cakes are made so 
quickly, it is far better to bake often, using only 
half of the receipt at a time. 
which often is the means of spoiling a good cake, 
If the 


| 1s the custom of using too much flavoring. 


| materials used are of the best, the taste should be | 


so dainty that very littie if any flavoring is re- 


quired. The icing should always be flavored deli- | 


cately. The speediest and most satisfactory form 
of baking cake for family use, or for guests, is in 
a sheet, usually about an inch in thickness. Ice 


| 

| 

| as usual and cut into squares, rounds or any de- | 
| 


| sired form of serving. 


To make a cheap floor stain take two ounces of | 


permanganate of potash, put it into a gallon of 
water, and mix thoroughly until dissolved. Then, 


over the boards required to be stained. When 
quite cry, paint over again, and they will be a 
good dark brown. 
polish with boited linseed oil; the day following 
with beeswax and turpentine. 

Oysters, being both nourishing and easily di- 

gested, are often ordered for invalids. However, 
they do not always tempt a sick person’s appetite 
in their simple, unshelled garb. Make half a pint 
of good beef tea, thicken it with a little arrowroot 
to the consistency of cream. When it has boiled 
| let it cool; put inthe oytsers, and let all heat 
| slowly but thoroughly. Do notlet it boil. By 
| avoiding this, the oysters will remain quite mel- 
| low and tender, and as digestible as if eaten un- 
| cooked. 
An easy polish for the daily rubbing of the 
| dining-table is an emulsion made from two parts 
of table oil to one part of vinegar. This applied 
with a soft cloth or flannel and rubbed afterward 
with a dry one, will be found efficient in remov- 
ing all ordinary stains. 

If cod is boiled in salted water with a bouquet 
of vegetables, a slice of onion, a stalk of celery 
ora sprig of parsley, and half-a-dozen pepper- 
corns, its tastelessness will be replaced with a 
very agreeable flavor. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Louse-plants advises that it is a good plan, when 
seeds are to be sown in window-boxes or pots for 
the house, that the earth be first baked thor- 
oughly inthe oven. This will destroy allinsects, 
seeds and germs of any sort that are likely to in- 
jure the plants. 

One part plums and two parts crabapples makes 
an excellent meat jelly. P 

A fine meat sauce is made by adding vinegar 
and spices to quince marmalade. 

Grape jelly should be made when the fruit is 
just commencing to change color. 

Tomatoes canned whole make a toothsome and 
handsome winter salad. 

To prevent pudding cloths sticking to the pud- 
ding rub them with butter, then dredge them 
thickly with flour. Rub pudding moulds of tin or 
earthernware with butter, and then dredge them 
with granulated sugar. This forms a shining, 
delicate coat on the outside of the pudding. 

A hit-and-miss rag carpet, with a striped warp, 
is much less trouble to weave than one where the 
rags are woven in stripes. It costs several cents 
a yard less to weave a rug or a carpet In this way 
than if the rags are woven in stripes. As a rule 





such carpets are more tasteful in design. 


Fashion Motes. 


a%e The one new lace which stands out very 
prominently among all the various kinds in use 
is the filet,a Breton specialty, which is sort of 
embroidery on a feundation of very fine fish net, 
made of very fine thread, and this has brought 
square-meshed nets of all kinds into fashion. It 
is a lace which is made by the Breton peasant 
women, and it is considered a great luxury for 
them to keep any of it in their possession. When 
they do have a bit of it they hand it down as a 
precious family relic from generation to genera- 
tion. Itis one of the leading laces this season, 
and it comes in a variety of widths. You see it, 
too, combined with other kinds of lace, and also 
made of silk. 

e"sHeavy silk Chiny in shades of brown, 
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cream and pale tan is another specialty shown 
in wide insertions for trimming cloth gowns in 
the same colors. Filet lace and Ivish crochet 
are certainly the most fashionable laces just 


which to choose, all the same. The craze seems 


this is true also of embroideries. Japanese 
Chinese and Roumanian embroideries are 
in demand for band trimmings. 

es Long fine silver chains are worn again. 


sort suspended therefrom. 

a*, The latest thing in umbrella handles is en 
ame2lled in white, and itis the fashionable white 
frocks which are responsible for this fad. The 
design may be the head of a swan or a white 
duck, or perhaps an angora cat with jeweled 
eyes. This fancy will bring ivory handles into 
vogue again. 

a®, A novel boa is of white ostrich, with loops of 


intervals of eight or ten inches. 
has been seen in a yel/ow ostrich feather boa, and 
the effect is charming. 

a, Another of the extreme novelties in boas 
combines feathers with fur, one exquisite example 
being of sable and white ostrich. 
black ostrich feathers have also been combined 
with lovely result. Chiffon and feathers, too 


ing boas. 
a%e One can hardly goastray in making a boa if 


only itis pretty and becoming. Every conceiva- 
ble fabric has been utilized successfully. Malines 





BROWNED. | 


If biscuits | 
They should be | 


them through a colander, return them to the fire, | 
| add to two large parsnips a tablespoonful of but- | 


Another mistake, | 


with a large flat painting brush, paint evenly all | 


Next day give the floor a good | 


is especially liked tor home manufacture. An ex- 
| ceedingly full and fluffy neck piece and long ends, 


| preferably accordion plaited, are all that is | 


| needed. 

| «A charming coat of distinctly novel design is 

| of black velvet in Louis XIV. style, with the ad- 
dition of a sash of peau de soie tied in front in a 

| large knot. The large cuffs and collar are of the 

| finest Persian lamb, and the accompanying large 

| hat has a Persian lamb facing and immense 

| black ostrich plumes. 

| a*e Could anything in furs be lovelier than a 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i] 


bolero of seal with waistcoat and undersleeves of | 


ermine? The bolero is rather long, even in the 
back, and in the front extends in tabs a little 
below the waist line. The ermine waistcoat is 
slightly bloused over a fitted belt of black panne 
velvet with wrought-steel clasp. 

a*, A new fancy in corsets is the use of white 
velvet printed in colors with floral designs. 
is a step beyond the silk and satin of other years. 

a*e No other than a white tie should ever be 
worn witha long-tailed coat, and no other than a 
black tie should ever be worn with a dinner jacket. 
| The formula is so simple, and by this time it 
| Should be so well understood, that mistake 
should be next to impossible. The same rule 


this qualification, that whereas a wuite waistcoat 
should not be worn with a dinner jacket, a black 
waistcoat is permissible with the evening 
coat. 1 have been asked as to whether 
or not it is correct, under any circumstances, to 
wear a white waistcoat with adinner jacket. I 
know of no possible occasion, and I have no 
hesitancy in saying that there are none. It 
is frequently done, [ will admit, especially during 
the warm weather, but rarely by men who ob- 
| serve the distinction of dress, and even then the 
fact does not, in the slightest degree, change the 
rule. Dress is in some ways like hanging. It is 
governed by custom and usage, so that itis quite 
| possible that a thing which for a long time has 
been considered wrong, may, by continued use, 
grow to be regarded as right. Until usage justi- 
fies the new way, however, itis much better to 
stick to the old.—Vogue. 

a®s Dog-collars of pearls and simulated dia. 
monds mounted in silver or gold are made in 
exact reproduction of the most perfect example 
of the jeweler’s art both here and abroad. Most 
becoming was acreation of thirteen strands of 
coral, held in place by slides of unrivaled designs, 
set with an artfully contrived combination ot 
simulated diamonds and coral. For those who 
| find pink a becoming color this would be espe- 
cially appropriate. 


Gems or Thought. 


.. Life outweighs all things if love lies within 
t.—Goethe. 

.---Opportunity with ability makes res»onsi- 
| bility —Bishop Hurst. 
| .... Willingness to wait and be silent is one of 
| the signs of a strong soul. 
| ..--Since we are to live forever, we should live 
| for that for which we may live forever. 

..--One of the greatest trials and miseries of 
this life seems to me to be the absence of a 
| grand spirit to keep the body under control. 
Illnesses and grievous afflictions, though they 
are a trial, I think nothing of, if the soul is 
| Strong; for it praises God, and sees that every- 
thing comes from his hand.—St. Theresa. 

..--True peace and rest lie not in outward 
things. There liveth no man on earth who may 
always have rest and peace without troubles 
and crosses. Wherefore yield thyself willingly 
| to them, and seek only that true peace of the 
heart which none can take away from thee, 
| that thou mayest overcome all assaults.—Theo- 
logia Gevmanica. 

..-. We often make our duties harder by think- 
ing them hard. We dwell on the things we do 
not like till they grow before our eyes, and, at 
last, perhaps, shut out heaven itself. But this is 
| not following our, Master, and he, we may be sure, 
will value little the obedience of a discontented 
heart. The moment we see that anything to be 
done is a plain duty, we must resolutely trample 
out_everyirisingjimpulse of discontent. Wemust 
not merely, prevent our discontent from interfer- 
ing with the duty itself; we must not merely pre- 
vent it from breaking out into murmuring, we 
must get rid of the discontent itself. Cheerful- 








nessin the service of Christ is one of the firs | 





requisites to make that service Christian.—Fred- 
| erick Temple. 

.--- The habit of judging is so nearly incurable, 
| andiits cure is such an almost interminable proc- 
| ess, that we must concentrate ourselves for a 

long while on keeping it in check, and this check 
is to be found in Kind interpretations. We must 
| come _to esteem very lightly our sharp eye for 
| evil, on which perhaps we . nce prided ourselves 
| as cleverne<s. We must.look at our talent for 
| analysis of character as a dreadful possibility of 


| huge.uncharitableness. We are sure to continue | 


to,say clever things, so long as, we ,continue to 
indulge in this analysis, and, clever] things are 
equally;sure to be sharp and acid. We must grow 


Some one who understands the raising of | to something higher, and something truer, than a | 


quickness in detecting evil.—Frederick; William 


| Faber. flay, Sri rd Let S 
Grilliants, 


| Then combat well, of naught afraid, 
For thus His follower thou art made. 
Each battle teaches thee to fight, 
Each fue to be a braver knight, 
Armed with his might. 
—J.H. Bohmer. 

Forjif Christ be born within, 

Soon that likeress shall appear, 
Which the soul had lost through sin, 

God’s own image fair and clear, 





And the soul serene and bright 


Mirror back His heavenly light. | 
—Laurenti. | 


We fling aside the weight and sin, | 
Resolved the victory to win; 

No shrinking from the desperate fight, 
No thought of yielding or of flight; | 
With the brave heart and steady eye, | 
We onward march to victory. 


—Bonar. 





But we as in a glass espy 





at the moment, but there is a long list from | 
to be especially for laces of national origin, and | 
all | 


They must be very fine to meet with fashion’s | 
approval, and have one single unset gem of some | 


black velvet baby ribbon scattered through at | 
The same idea | 


have been used to produce the daintiest of even- | 


This | 


may be laid down in regard to waistcoats, with | 


The glory of his countenance, 
Not in a whirlwind hurrying by 
| The too presumptuous glance, 
But with mild radiance every hour, 
} From our dear Saviour’s face benign 
Bent on us with transforming power 
Till we, too, fairly shine. 
—John Keble. 


To Thee I bring my care, 
The care I cannot flee; 
Thou wilt not only share, 
But bear it all for me. 
O loving Saviour, now to Thee 
I bring the load that wearies me. 
—Havergal. 
How gentle God’s commands; 
How kind His precepts are! 
Come, cast your burden on the Lord. 
And trust Liis constant care. 
| His goodness stands approved 
Down to the present day ; 
I'll drop my burden at His feet, 
And bear a song away. 
—Philip Doddridge. 


+> + 
The World Beautiful. 


Lillian Whiting, in The Boston Budget. 
| “ There will come to every manly man times in 


Sable and | 


which is legitimately his, something which he has 


a right to, something which nobody can blame | 
him if he takes and enjoys to the fullest, and yet | 


something by whose voluntary and uncompelled 
surrender he can help his rellowman and aid the 
| work of Christ and make the world better. Then 
will come that man’s trial. If he fails, and can- 
| not make the sacrifice, nobody will blame him; 
he will simply sink into the great multitude of hon- 
orable, respectable, self-indulgent people who 
take the comfortable things which everybody 
owns that they are entitled to, and live their easy 
life without a question. But if he is of better 
stuff, and makes the renunciation of comfort for 
a higner work, then he goes up and stands— 
humbly, but really—with Jesus Christ. He 
enters into that other range, that other sort of 
life, where Jesus Christ lived. He is verfectly 
satisfied with that higher life. He does not 
envy, he does not grudge, the’ self-indulgent 
lives which he has left behind. He does not 
|} count up what he has lost; he does not 


his life when he will see that there is something | 


{geance against the wrongdcer, 1} 
the Divine Love and Light wou! 
| envelope and direct him as to enable 
| to free his own spirit from whatever . 
| he had been led into, and to rise inte 
| regions of spiritual life that never 4 
| would he repeat it. How beautiful ic 
| counsel given by Whittier : 
| My heart was heavy, for its trust had been 
| Abused,its kindness answered with.foul \. 
So, turning gloomily from my fellow-men 
| One summer Sabbath day I strolled amon 
| The green mounds of the village burial-pla : 
Where, pondering how all human love and 
Find one sad level, and how, soon or late 
Wronged and wrong-doer, each with meek 
ace, 
And cold hands folded over a stil] heart 
; Pass the green threshold of our common ' 
Whither all footsteps tend, whence 
part, 
| Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 
| Our common sorrow, like a mighty wave, 
| Swept all my pride away, and trembling 
{ forgave! 4 
Forgiveness,—forgiveness in love, anc 
readiness to aid and to rejoice in al] fit 
success of the one who had erred.—j. 
this the highest renunciation of the ()}, 
ian life? Is it not this which is set }, 
us in the progress of spiritual life? \iy, 
forgiveness, mutual aid, mutual trust 
sustaining, realizing that we all err and | 
to be forgiven even as we need to fo; iN 
Shall we not in these touch the blesse)) 
of sacrifice rather than its 


era 


hone 


barren |) 


and find in it that “soul of happine- 


| which should be the perpetual atinos}) 
of the higher life? For “this is the 
eternal—to know Thee, the only true ( 
and humanity knows God just in pro; 
tion to the degree in which it is ab). 


partake of the Divine Spirit and transis 


its religious aspiration into practical ¢ 
ance for the affairs of the day. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 


Hotes and Querics, 





ask whether he is happier or less happy than | 


he would have been if he had 


everybody says he had a right to keep. It is 


not a question of happiness with him at all, but | 
gradually, without his seeking it or asking any- | 
thing about it, he finds that the soul of the hap- | 


piness which he has left behind is in him still. 
Like fountains of sweet water in the sea it rises 
up, and keeps him a living soul. 
world’s pleasures and its privileges only to draw 
nearer to its necessities, which are its real life. 


So what he gave he keeps, a thousandfold even | 


in this present time, and eternity is all before 
him, in the end everlasting life.” —Phillips Brooks. 


Renunciation is a word that stands for a 
great experience, and it is, perhaps, too often 
conceived of as relating to the material 
rather than to the spiritual life. The ques- 
tion as to whether one shall give up this or 
that article, or practice, during Lent, for in- 
stance, is sometimes in the air,—always with 
the saving clause that the renunciation is 
merely temporal, and if given up for forty 
days in the year is to be fully enjoyed and 
revelled in on the other three hundred and 
twenty-five, and degrades a religious theory 
toa purely material plane. If it is better for 
one’s command of his higher powers not to 
take coffee, for instance, during Lent, then 
it is better not to take it for the greater pro- 
portion of the year aside from Lent. 
is better to be gentle, tolerant, forgiving and 
generous for forty days, it is still better to 


be so for three hundred and _ sixty-five 
days. There is really something abso- 


lutely absurd as well as repellant in 
the apparent acceptation that to live the 
higher, sweeter, fuller, nobler life is a 
penitential atfair,—to be endured but not 


enjoyed,—and limited chietly to Lenten pe- | 
riods and the special holy days of the | 


Christian Church. For religion is the 
life,—the continual life of every hour and 


moment, and consists inthe quality of that | 


constant life. The offices of religion, 


the ceremonial forms, are quite another | 


matter. They have their place, and a most 
important one. 


stated hours and periods for the devotions 


of religious worship is so great an aid to | 


the Christian life as to well be ranked as 


indispensable to the community and the | 
is true that the | 


nation; and while it 


letter killeth but the spirit giveth life, | 


yet the letter, rightly interpreted, is filled 
with the Spirit, and conveys it to us. 
The cry of Sunday reformers ( ?) that society 
has outgrown the church, has little claim to 
consideration, for the church itself is a 
progressive institution, and moves forward 
and enlarges itself with still larger revela- 
tions of the Divine Truth. The great op- 


portunities for renunciation come not in the | 
things; | 


guise of temporal and material 
whether one shall eat or drink this thing 
or the other; whether he shall go to the 
theatre or deprive himself of music, or 


array himself in sackcloth and ashes, or in | 


purple and fine linen. The real question 
comes in the guise of the spiritual problems. 


act of his neighbor’s, which is really one of 
treachery and betrayal of trust. Cireum- 


kept. what | 


He has left the | 


The gathering together at | 


One comes to know, for instance, of an | 





Wuy LEAVES CHANGECOLOR.—‘' Young On: 


Probably not one person in a thousand jy. 


just why leaves change their color in tly 
Says an eminent botanist in the 
Star. The green matter in the tissues of « |; 
composed of two colors, red and blue. 
Sap ceases to flow in the autumn, the nat 
growth of the tree is retarded, and oxidatio 
tissues takes place. Under 
the green of the leaf changes to red: 


hue. 
| ence in combinations of the original constit 


of the green tissues, and the varying conditions 


climate, exposure and soil. A dry. hot « 
produced more brilliant foliage than one t! 
damp and cool. Thisis the reason that Am: 


autumns are so mucn more gorgeous than thos: 


of England and Scotland. There 
things about leaves, however, that even sci: 
cannot ,explain. 
trees growing side by side, of the same ax: 


having the same exposure, should take on a} 
lant red in the fall and the other should turn. 


Washint 


When t 


certain conditi 


For instance, why one of t 


low, or why one branch of a tree should be hii: 


colored and the rest of the tree have only : 
low tint, are questions that are as Imposs 
answer as why one member of a family sho 


perfectly healthy and another sieKly. Mayes 


| and oaks have the brightest colors. 
AGE OF BIG TREES.—" Forest”: 


Most silver firs are old in their secor: 
third century, pines inthe fourth or tifth, 
the big tree, growing beside them, is still i) 
bloom of its youth, juvenile in every feat 


The big t 
: keeps its youth far longer than any of its te): 
If it | bors. 


the age of old pines, and cannot be said to att 


anything lke prime size and beauty bet: 
fifteen hundredth year, or under fayoral|: 
cumstances become old before its thre: 

| Sandth. ‘Many, no doubt, are mueh older t 
| this. On one of the King’s river giants, 1 
five feet eight inches in diameter, exclus 

| bark, I counted upward of four thousand « 

| wood rings, in whieh there was no. tra 
decay after all these centuries of mo 

| weather. There is no absolute limit to the « 
ence of any tree. Their death is due to accic: 
not, as of animals, to the wearing out of © 
Only the leaves die of old age, their fall is! 
| told in their structure, but the leaves are rei: 
every year, and soaiso are the other 
| organs, wood, roots, bark and buds. Most 0! 
Sierra trees die of disease. Thus the magni! 
| silver firs are devoured by fungi, and com 
| tively fewof themliveto see their thre: 
dredth birth year. But nothing hurts 1! 

| Tree. I never saw one that was sick or s 

| the slightest sign of decay. It lives on thi 
| indefinite thousands of years, until burned. |) 
| down, undermined, or shattered by some tr 

| dous lightning stroke. 

| COAL PRODUCTION OF THE WorRLD.—* i! 

| keeper”: The ast figures of the British Bo 

| Trade give the output in English tons ot! 
pounds in 1900. Great) Britain 225,181,000 
Germany 109,225,000 tons, France 32,! 
Belgium 23,352,000 tons, United States 245,/ 
tons. The total output of the world is 650, 
tons, of which the United States produce: 
per cent., Great Britain 34.5 per cent., Ge: 
| 16.7 per cent., France 5 per cent., Belgium 

; cent. The price per ton in franes at the mi 
Great Britain 26 franes. Germany 21 
United States 13.05 franes. The eoalfex po 
ceeded the importsin the United States by 
000 tons in 1899 and by 5,794,000 in 1900. Thy 
ber of tons used per inhabitant is in the 

| States 3.0, Great Britain 4.0, Germany 1.7, ! 

| 1.1, Belgium 2.8, Russia .1, Austria-Hun ga 


esse 


87,00) 


stances arise in which he could put his |° THE ORIGIN or EUROPEAN Races. 


finger upon the evidential chain revealing 
this lapse from integrity. 
Perhaps in the spiritual vista three ways 


Shall he do it? | 


The London Globe says: “ It is a sign 
| growing importance of anthropology t 
| Hamy, a we |-known anthropologist, wi- 


dent of the French Association for the A 


to openhim. The one would be to reveal | ment of Science, which met recently at \ 


cruel, and to touch the spring that precipi- 
| tates discord and controversy is hardly less 
disastrous than to precipitate war. Dis- 
| cord only engenders evil, and it never pro- 
| duces good results. Evil things must, of 
| course, be resisted, and combat inevitably re- 


| Sults,—but discord for the sake of reveal- 


_ing some one’s inadvertences is invariably | low him. Thierry, on 


| disastrous as well as morally wrong. Then 
there is the method of seeking the person 
| directly, and laying before him his error; 
| thus giving him the opportunity of any ex- 
| tenuating explanation, and protecting his 
| reputation in the genuineness of true friend- 
| ship, from the world. And this course 
| is often the wisest as well as the no- 
| blest, and really requires more heroism 
'than the former one. Yet, after these 
there is still another, and it is absolutely 
| the most potent, the most successful in 
its results, the most truly uplifting for 
all concerned. Has one been wronged, or 
misrepresented, or in any way injured? Let 
him commit it all, unreservedly, to the very 
immediate, the very real, the infinitely 
potent power of the divine world. Let 
him, as his own form of personal renuncia- 
tion, absolutely forgive whatever an- 
noyance or injury he _ has, received, 


| the affair publicly, but this is crude if not | Corsica. Hamy took the origins of his p: 


| science in France for the subject of his i: 


 —— his observations by the ‘ Hi- 


address. The immediate founder of the 


in France was William Edwards, who wa 


| Gauls” of Amedee Thierry, an 
} ous book which seems to have 
Matthew Arnold in his essay o! 











and let him pray, not for any ven- 


literature, and all the English critics 
the strength m 
history and tradition, distinguished « 
ethnic elements in the French, the k 
Galli, whereas there are many elements 
very composite people. Edwards show 
what history called particular races a) 
mixtures, comprising earlier races who | 
their language, customsete. The earlic: 
in fact, amalgamate with newcomers, 
rise to a new subspecies, different from 
inal elements. It is in this way tha 
nations of Europe have been built | 
course of ages, not excluding our own, 
accounts for the diversity of types we fil) 
country as in different countries. 
eid 

—Ferns are classed as flowerless, | 
the first of the two generations, making | 
plete cycle of fern life, there are orgaus 
those essential among flowering plants. 
fine brown dust termed spores, which 
naked or enclosed in a tiny sack, be seat! 
moist soil, and covered with glass to ' 
this moisture, a fine, green, mossy Ss! 
soon appears. Later, it may be after man) 
eathery forms spring up. 
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The difference in color is due to the dit 
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CONSTIPATION 


‘nward Piles, Fullness of the Blood 
| the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, 
jausea, Heartburn, Disgust of Food, 
ullness of Weight in the Stomach, 


sur Eructations, Sinking or Flutter- | 


» of the Heart, Choking or Suffo- 
‘ing Sensations when in lying 


ture, Dimness of Vision, Dizziness | 


rising suddenly, Dots or Webs be- 
» the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain 
the Head, Deficiency of Perspira- 
n, Yellowness of the Skin and 
ves, Pain in the Side, Chest, Limbs 
.d Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning 
the Flesh, A few doses of 


or 
Pills 


il free the system of all the above 
_med disorders. 

Price, 25 cents per box. Sold by 
| druggists, or sent by mail on re- 
ipt of price. 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St, N.Y. 
Poetry. 


SOLACE. 


siy you are not strong enough, dear heart, 
iy misfortune’s sting and searring smart. 


say the future seemeth gray and dark— 
subled sea on which you must embark. 


yw how futile is my power to cheer. 
\y how vain my words must be, my dear! 


et will Lutter thoughts that throng the mind 
opes therein some solace you may find. 


Past hath vanished like a fleeting dream, 
our joys and sorrows on its stream. 


future's doors are barred and will not ope, 
to the sesame’ of sacred hope! 


Present only is what we possess, 
hich to do the deeds that blight or bless. 


Present—ah, what joys we daily store 
y future good when we observe her law. 


juty done, the anguish borne, the weight 
ies upheld—that is to smile at Fate! 


Denar heart, live in the now, nor vainly dread, 
it Which to fancies threatens far ahead. 
Nov. 2, 1901. ARTHUR E, LOCKE, 
tiny k 
AN IDLE DAY. 
rhis day will I cast off the coil 
Of aging worry and of toil, 
And seek the soothing soul-caress 
Of idleness. 


i 


For sometimes it is well to be 

Both body-free and spirit-free, 

ro own no gyve, no cineturing wall,” 
No thrall at all. 


rhe harper wind strides o’er the hill; 

His truant will I make my will; 

Two jovial comrades, forth we hie 
Beneath the sky. 


” 9° 


We loiter; who shall ery us *f nay 
We hasten; who shali bid us stay? 
By stream or woodland-side we brood, 
As suits our mood. 
And, ah, the golden grain I reap 
From this one long. from this one deep 
Day-lwelling, in the dream-duress 
Of Idleness! 
I slough the husk of discontent, 
And feel no longer hedged and pent; 
I look on all that round me lies 
With saner eyes. 
I gather from the bounteous earth 
\ quiet joy, an inner mirth; 
And life, where’er I pass along, 
Seems set to song. 
Clinton Scollard, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
— > 
GOD'S QUESTION. 
God bends out from the deep, and says: 
“ T gave thee the great gift of life; 
Wast thou not called in many ways? 
Are not my earth and heaven at strife? 
I gave thee of my seed to sow, 
Bringest thou me my hundredfold?” 
Can | look up with face aglow, 
And answer: ‘ Father, here is gold?” 
—James Russell Lowell. 
— >< —— 
WILL. 
Fear not the morrow and its mystery. 
It hath no labor harder than the past. 
It hath no portal, howsoever fast, 
But opens to the bearer of the key! 
—Ernest Neal Lyon, in Harper's. 
in ain eam 
THISTLE-DOWN. 
Does the White Squadron sail?” 
It is sailing today. 
rhe Wind is their Pilot, 
\nd calleth, Away! 
It floats in the sunshine, and anchors at night, 
Phistle-down, thistle-down, silken and light.” 
—Christian Register. 
—_— i inal 
BLIND BARTIMECS. 
‘side the crowded road, with patient mien, 
lh lowly attitude of beggar’s need, 
scorned by the healthy as a broken reed, 
nd Bartimeus sat, searce Known or seen, 
ame the Master by. With faith full keen 
He called the Healer, nor would give his heed 
fo those who bade him cease to ery or plead ; 
Jesus heard, and heal’d and made him clean. 


10, Was blind; beside the ways of life, 
sgar'd of all the wealth that comes with Him, 
sat. in anguish at my bitter plight. 
ich, to my yearning prayer amid the strife, 
«sent ime faith; and lo! the shadows dim 
ften’d and vanish’d in its perfect light. 
— Frederick Crosby Lee. 
> 
LIFE. 
isa tinseled show, this earth the ring, 
' Vast uplifted tent the azure sky; 
iv, the ringmaster, marks us with his eye, 
‘urls his lash and lets us feel its sting. 
ith is the carpet the attendants bring 
ease our bones; we leap and hear the cry 
ick approval; then with courage high 
dance a measure, draw the bow, or sing. 
mount our hobbies, and we have our falls, 
the papered hoops of pleasure 





plerce 
through; 
light and musie of the scene enthralls, 
love our flimsy skirts of pink and blue. 
‘When the monitor insistent calls 
Inake our exit through the canvas walls. 
—Isabel Ritchie. 


> 
> 





The idler ne’er is satisfied 
To take his ease and skirk. 
But takes it on him to deride 
The simple folk who work. 
—Washington Star. 
- He came to borrow five, and I 
Was out. It’s just a sin! 
1 wouldn’t have been out if I 
Had only not been in. 
—Philadelphia Press. 
oe? 
- Into each life some rain must fall, 
And lucky the feller 
Who when the shower may come along, 
Has got his own umbreller. 
—Brooklyn Life. 
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| of teacups. 


| yer sees yer ole stepma! 


| jam. 


| pose.”’ 


| morning, and if it had not been for her little 
| white face and anxious e 
| been kept in when school was over 
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_ Miscellaneous, | 


’Arriet and Her Boys. 


Mr. Murkle toiled somewhat wearily up the 
many flights of stairs to his Own particular land- 





| ing, and then paused a moment 
4 outsi - 
| hand door aie oe 


before he entered. Inside a shrill 
piercing voice was scolding very loud, and there 
Was the sound of muffled weeping and the clatter 
He shook his head somewhat rue- 
fully and entered the room. 
“Arriet, ’Arriet, what's 
do declare IL ’eard your 
Endcombe-st.—that I did!” 


the matter now? I 


Three little figures were sitting round a very | 


untidy teatable, and a big and unwieldly girl in 
her teens was rocking herself to and fro in an 
armchair and sobbing pitifully. The little person 


addressed as ’Arriet was sitting at the head of | 
| the table, and unsteadily pouring out tea from a 


huge brown teapot, which she vainly attempted 
to guide with both hands. She looked about five 


years old from her height, and had a sinall, round | 


head, thinly covered with hair of so light a color 
as to give the appearance of almost complete 
baldness; a thin, little face about the size of a 
teacup, enlivened by green eves so bright and 
piercing that they really seemed when they looked 
at you to bore into your inside like gimlets. 

The two little boys sitting one on each side of 
her were of a far finer make, and though evidently 
younger than their sister, were almost twice her 
weight and size. 


ridiculoysly alike and as solemn as two owls. 
The weeping girl in the armehair looked up and 
answered before Harriet could put down her tea- 
pot and gain breath to reply. 
“Oh, sir! ? she moaned, “ she’as bin goin’ at 
me sunply orful, and she won’t let me pour out 
tea and she’s mide secha mess ’erself and she 


ses—she ses ’—but here she broke down again | 


and rocked herself to and fro ina paroxysm of 
tears. 
Mr. Murkle sat down heavily in a chair and 
let his bag of tools slip with a bang on the floor. 
‘“What’s the matter now, ’Arriet,” he said, 
wearily, * and what’ve you bin doin’ to Maudie?” 
“Oh, Maudie’s sech an old silly, Ded, and she 


won't pour out tea as me an’ the boys like—and— | 


and—oh, there, she jest drive me dotty, she do!” 

“T want to go ’ome—I want me mother!” 
wailed Maudie. ‘ She’s slapped me fice twoice 
and abused me awful—I won't stand it no longer, 
I won’t! IT won't! I’ve got a spirrit of me owr 
and I won't stand it no longer!” 

““Oh,go!”’ said Mr. Murkle suddenly.and he ob- 
served something stronger besides, which 1 won’t 
repeat. ‘And tell yer mother as yer no more 
use than a brass farden! A great girl gone fif- 
teen, not able to manage a biby of seving and two 
infants not five year ole!” 

But here Maudie looked up with sudden. spirit. 
“Jest manage ’em yerself!” she cried, shrilly; 
“lover good you are, and you a grown man, 
too:” 

“We manage ourselves,” observed Harriet, 
placidly, *‘don’t we, boys? An’ we don’t wart no 
interferin’ ole cats, as ‘as fices like sausages and 
no ’air to speak of, tho’ they does try and crimp 
and curl it up, to come and interfere wif us, we 
don’t.” 

“?Ark at ’er, ’ark at ’er sauce!” 
Maudie, ‘‘and you stands by and ses never a 
word!” 

“Put on yer ‘at, gel,’”” Mr. Murkle said, rising 
to his feet and speaking with sudden determina- 
tion; ‘an’ go right along’ome to yer mother. 
shan’t want yer no more. ’Ere’s yer shillin’ for 
the week.” 

“*Ooray! ooray! cried Harriet. clapping her 
hands; ‘* now 
shall, with silly ole Maudie gone. 
fun, boys?” 

“Fun! ” exclaimed Maudie viciously, ‘“‘ yes, and 
yer daddy’ll ‘ave some fnn, too! I'd like to see ’is 
fice afore the week’s out! ” 

“*E’lL be a happier man, I’m thinkin’,” ob- 
served Mr. Murkle, quietly. ‘You’ve only 
astened on a bit, me dear, what I’ve bin intend 
ng for a long time.” 

‘*What! You goin’ to marry agen?” 

‘*Thet’s so, me gel, and a better and more use- 
ful woman than you’ll ever make,” and with that 
he took up his hat and left the room. 

There was silence for the moment. Then 
Maudie turned ia triumph and faced her small 
enemy at the teatable. 

“Lor!” she cried, “it’s enough to mike a cat 
laugh, thatitis! You and yer fun and no old 
Maudie or no one to bother yer! Oh, oh, oh!”’ 

* What’s she a-laughin’ at?’ asked the fatter 
twin solemnly. 

“ She’s a-laughin’ to think of all yer fices when 
Oh, my! Oh, my! I'd 
like to see ’Arriet a talkin’ to’er as she talks to 
me. *Yer mustn't ly ro finger on me_ boys. 
body must s ap me boys or correck *em but me.’ 
Oh, lor, Tregly do think as it'll be as good ’as a 


Won't we ‘ave 


Pee 


y. 
| “What d’you know ’about stepmas?” asked | 
| Harriet. 


Her voice trembled in spite of herself, and her 
little face was very white beneath the dirt and 
For one moment Maudie’s pride lowered, 
and then it gave way completely, and in quite a 


| friendly spirit she sat down and prepared to do 
| her best to oblige the company from her rich 
| Stores of imagination. 


“ Well, what don’t I know—thet’s more it,” 


| she began. ‘“* Why, me best friend Addy Spial | 


’as a stepma, and what that pore gel suffers 
‘eaven only knows. 
the woman come no gel as stept ’ad a finer ’ead 
of ’air then Addy, and now it’s simply any’ow 
and tore up by the roots! ” 

There was a pause after this startling an- 
nouncement, and then Harriet asked in a cu- 
rious, strained little voice: 

“?7Ad—ad yer friend any—any—little—sisters, 
and was she cruel to ’em?” 

Maudie’s eyes rolled in her head. 

“Crool! ” she cried, “ crool? Well, that really 
isn’t the right word; she was a downright brute 
beast, shefwas! It jest mikes me ’eart bleed to 
think of what the two pore innercents suffered! 
Poor little Tommy and ’Arry. They are twins, 
sime as yours, and sich blue eyes and yeller ’air— 
all curled up and shinin’! Ah, my, oh, my!”’ 

“What did she do?” 

“Oh, she shut ’em up ina dark cupboard, and 
only give ’em dry bones to eat, and no clo’s, and 
*it’em crool with a great belt, and—and tore all 
their air out by the ’andful.” 

“© Did they die?” 

“ Well, no; but they would ’ave, only Addy 
went and ran away with ’em.” 

“ Where did she take ‘em? ” 

But Maudie’s imagination was running dry, and 
she shook herself impatiently. 

“© Oh, you and yer questions!” she exclaimed. 
‘“«T must be goin’ now, or ma’ll be wonderin’. If 
she treats yer very bad, yer know, yer can allus 
come round to us. Me brother ’as a shotgun 


in ’is room, and’e could keep an ole army at bay, , 
| ’e could.” 


With this somewhat cold comfort, she at length 
departed, and they heard her heavy footsteps 
stumping down the uncarpeted stairs, and at 
length vanishing into the noise of the stre.t out- 
ol rreddy’s glad ’e ‘asn’t no stepmover, ’e is,” 
the fatter twin observed at last, very slowly and 
very solemnly, as was his wont; and then Harriet 
caught as much of him in her arms as she could 
hold, and her heart nearly broke. 

Next morning Mr. Murkle looked about ten 
years younger, and quite a new man. He let the 
kettle boil over on the hob on his clean boots 
and only laughec 
hands, and blessing them promiscuously. At 
length he planted the teapot straight in front of 
him, and, staring fixedly at it, observed to Har- 
riet: 

“You and the poys must jest jog along as well 
as yer can today—go into Mrs. Samwell’s for yer | 
dinner—and then tomorrer at tea time, and you'll | 
be looked arter all right, and brought up proper. | 
Yer noo ma comes then, bless ’er! ” 

“Will she be yere ’fore we gets back from 
school tomorrer, ded?” 

« Yus, she’ll be yere—I’ve got a d’y off on pur- 


Harriet was very inattentive at school that 
yes would certainly have 
Directly 
she got home again, she made the twins stand and 
look out of the window while she made an untidy 
parcel of little clothes, with which she disap- 
peared, returning again for a blanket, which she 
rolled up in brown paper, and a small stool, 
which she took from the corner. 

All the rest of that day these sumptuons prepa- 





voice ’alf w’y down | 


From the first glance you could | 
tell that they were twins—they were realiy quite | 


screamed | 


we shall get along all right, we | 


No | 


I tell yer this, that before | 


1, and kept on patting the twins’ 


| 
| rations went on, and the twins were forbidden to 


| ask any questions. 


Next morning Mr. Murkle, dressed carefully 
in his Sunday best, with a red tie and pair of 
gray gloves thrown in, and telling the children to 
| be early home from school that afternoon, so as 
to be able to put on their best clothes before his 
| return, departed on his pleasanterrand. A few 
hours later he drove upin «cab. onthe top of 
which was a brand-new tin box, paiuted yellow, 


and handed out a pleasant-louking, rosy-cheeked 


| young woman, who brought with her a refreshing 
| breath of the ,country and old-fashioned flowers. 
| ‘* Right upstairs, my gel,” he said, “and Pll 
| follow with the box.” ‘ 

| ‘*And—and—they’ll be there, Albert, waiting?” 
| She asked, eagerly. 
“Yus—n o fear. 
fam’ly all there.” 
| 

| 

| 
| 


Yer’ll find yer readymade 
But he was mistaken. When they reached the 
top floor and opened the door they found only 
one very clean little girl, who rose at once and ob- 
| Served as if she were repeating a lessun: 
* Dear farver and noo stepma, I am very sorry, 
| but I've lost bofe the twins, for when 1 put me 
| ‘at on and come out from school they'd bofe gone, 
| and I fear they’s run to sea.” 
| Mr. Murkle dropped the tin box on the floor 
| With a resounding clang. 

“What!” he gasped, “lost me boys! The bibies 
runned aw’y!”’ 

* Ob, poor little lad’s!’ said Mrs. Murkle. “Al- 
bert, you'd better go to the school at once and 
inquire, and I’ll go with Harriet up the. street— 
She'll show me where they generally play.” 

“ Yus,”’ said Harriet, solemnly. “ I’ll show yer, 
noo stepma.” ; 

But the search was of no avail, although young 
| Mrs. Murkle and Harriet walked half round Lon 
don. When they returned, Mr. Murkle was 
standing by the window, looking out. 

“Oh, that’s you,” he said when they came in. 

“’Arriet, you can go along to Mrs. Samwell’s 
| for a bit.” 

When she had gone he came and slipped his 
arm round his bride’s ample waist. 

* Don’t yer fret, Polly, me gel,” he said. “ I've 
found out suthing—’ Arriet’s bin and ’id them, and 
they’re in) the railway areh, which is partly 
boarded up down Rupert street.” 


eredulously. 
o deceitful—her with them trustful eyes! 
couldn't think it ot her!” 


Oh, I 


‘“* Fact,” he replied, with unwilling pride. “ Yer | 
Yer see, | 
that silly Maudie Budd's been talkin’ to ’Arriet, | 


never know what that gel ain’t up to! 


and s’yin’—and s’yin’—oh, you know—s’yin’ ’ow 
cruel stepmas are, and all that rot. Mrs. Sam- 


well ’eard, ’er as lives below, and Mrs. Sam ses as | 


*Arriet’s bin on the go since fust thing this 
mornin’ a furnishin’ the railw’y arch, and she jest 
ran quiet and looked in, and there, she ses, if the 
twins aren’t fixed up as cosey as squirrels in a 
little nest! 
cryin’, for sure! 
the impses is found! ” 

“Oh, but, Albert, I want them to like me, and 
they run away before I come home! ” 

“Come, better’n run away after, lass. Now 
you jest tike yer bonnet off and unpe:k, and [ll 


go round and soon bring ’em all back, and give | 


’Arriet a good ’idin’ for ’er impudence.” 
“Oh, no, Albert, let me go—I know where the 
arches are, because I passed them with Harriet. 
| You jest uncord my box, there’s a dear, and I 
| won’t be long—and. oh, Albert, don’t say a word 
| to Harriet, please!” 
“Well, as you asks me—but, Lor’, I should like 


to’ave the skinnin’ of ’er, the young weasel! | 


And ’er with ’er dear farver and noo stepma’.” 
And here he slapped his leg and burst into such 
aroar of laughter as boded well for the absent 
Harriet’s forgiveness. 


Mrs. Murkle meanwhile ran downstairs, and at | 
the bottom met Mrs. Samwell, with a baby in her 


arms. 

**Mornin’, mem,” she said, kindly; “ glad to 
welcome you to Endcombe street, that I’m sure— 
but, my word, what a come ’ome for yer, pore 
thing! Are yer arter the children? Well, 
’Arriet’sjest run along with some water in a 
jam jar, a’ pretendin’s it’s for the sparrers. 
Really, mem, you'll excuse me laughing, but it is 
jest too comic what children ’ll be up to—and I 
knows she has gone to the arches.”’ 

Thanking Mrs. Samwell, Mrs. Murkle ran on in 
the direction indicated, «nd, turning a corner, 
came full upon Harriet standing against the 
boarded-up railway arch. She gave a great start 
when she saw her stepmother, and then ran up 

| toher. 

| “?’Ave you found the chilluns?” she asked 
| eagerly, and clasping her thin hands tight to stop 
their trembling. ‘‘ Cos—cos—if yer ’aven’t I think 
1 Know where they is! ” 

“Yes, Harriet, is it near here? ”’ 

** Oh. dear, no, jest miles and miles aw’ y—a cop- 
| per tole me—-as—as ’ed_ seen ’em_ runnin’ along 
wif a big box, and s’yin’as they was a’goin’— 
a-goin’—to the Crystal Pellis to sile aw’y in a big 
ship!” 


*O Harriet, Harriet! ” the tears overflowed the | 


honest blue eyes and splashed down Polly’s red 


cheeks, * how can you teil me such lies, and I | 
| wanted you to love me so much—just as my | 


| own little brothers and sisters doin the coun- 
| try.” 

| * Not lies,” doggedly; “’sides, yer want to beat 
| and seratch our ’air out, I know.” 

Mrs. Murkle stooped suddenly and caught her 
| in her arms. 

“T want you to love me,” she said, “and be 

| my own little girl.” 

For a moment Harriet lay still and glowered at 
her out of distrustful green eyes, and then the 
mother love beaming down at her overcame her, 
and broke her stubborn little heart to bits. With 
| % hungry ery she flung her arms round Mrs. 
' Murkle’s neck and buried her face against her 

shoulder. 
| A minute later and the two figures, one tail 

and slim and the other very small, entered 
through the broken hole in the hoarding into 
the cool shadow of the arch. 

At first Mrs. Murkle could see nothing, but 
by degrees she sa ‘a sight which nearly made 
her burst out laughing, for there were the twins 
sitting ina little round nest made of straw and 
sacking and blankets, and both peeping out at 
her like startled rabbits. 

“Oh, you dears! you dears!’ she cried, and 
falling on her knees cuddled them all up together 
in her arms. 

Mr. Murkle meanwhile had uncorded his wife’s 
box, put the kettle on, and laid the tea, putting 
out all the best cracked cups and saucers to the 
best advantage, and had also brought out the 
new cake, the shrimps and the watercress, and 
made, as he himself said, “quite an ’andsome 
spread of it, and no mistake.”” Then he went to 
the window, and looked out rather gloomily into 
the street. 

He was troubled, and many memories of “ what 
might have been” were vexing him tonight. 

| Why had he not brought Harriet up better? Why 
had he so often shirked his responsibilities with 
his children, and not corrected them when he 
knew that he ought to have done so?) Why had 
he let Maudie poison Harriet’s mind against her 


hew stepmother, and not explained things him- | 


self to his children? A deep sigh broke from him. 
Poor little Polly—Harriet would lead her a ‘cat 
and dog’s life,”? he knew, and she would never be 
eble torule that spoiled and _ self-willed child. 
Why should always the wrong people suffer—it 
ought to be him and ‘him alone. Suddenly he 
leaned out of the window and gave a surprised 
exclamation. Was it possible? 

Polly was coming down the street in the sun- 
shine, with Little Albert on her back, and Har- 
riet clinging to one hand, and Freddy holding 
on to her skirts behind. They were all laughing 
and talking together, and their bright voices 
seemed to fill the street and the summer air and 
the whole of London town and the sky. 

Then he stood further back into the window 
and prayed.—Black and White. 
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——The cowardice of sharks is well known 
among men who have been much to sea in south- 
ern waters. The fiercest shark will get out of 
the way of a swimmer if the latter sets upa 
noisy splashlug, Among the South Sea Islands 
the natives never go bathing alone, but always in 
parties of half a dozen or so, in order that they 
may make a great hubbub in the water and thus 
frighten away the sharks. Once in a while a too 
venturesome swimmer among these natives fool- 
ishly detaches himself from his party and forgets 
to keep up his splashing. Then thereis a swish, 
and the man-eater comes up from under him like 
a flash and he is gone. ! 


“ Harriet hid them!” exclaimed Mrs. Murkle in- | 
“Oh, Albert, that child couldn't be | 


But, my word, Polly gel, you aren’t | 
Why, you ought to be glad as | 





_ Douth’s wepartment. 





BABY STARS: A CHILD'S SONG. 
The souls of little girls who die 
God sets up shining in the sky. 
But what becomes of little boys? 
I ask of nurse, and she replies 
That little boys are born without— 
Just born to scuffle and to shout, 
To play rough games, hit hard, and die. 
I’m glad I'm not a little boy. 
I think I'd like to be « star, 
If God would set me not too far 
Away from Daddy—so that I 
Might send him kisses from the sky, 
And shine upon his bed at night 
With such a lovely little light; 
And if he felt too lonely there, 
I'd unwind all my golden hair, 
And make a liitle shining stair, 
For him to climb and sit by me— 
Oh Dads, how lovely that would be! 
And, perhaps, if I asked God for you 
He’d change you to a star, dear, too. 
—Richard Le Gallienne, in Harper’s Magazine 


Boxing the Compass. 


In a narrow street not far from Tommy’s 
house stood a little, old, battered shoemaker’s 
shop. - 

On pleasant days a pile of leather was always 
placed against the door to hold it open, and 
Tommy could hear the steady tap! tap! of the 
hammer before he turned the corner. 

Tommy loved to go to this shop and sit on the 
steps—the smell of leather made it somewhat 
stuffy inside—and talk with the old shoemaker. 
| They had grown to be fast friends. 
| Tommy thought he had never seen any one who 
| knew such wonderful th ngs, and he used to ask 
| agreat many questions. He often had to wait 
| patiently for the shoemaker to answer, for he 
| kept the wooden pegs in his mouth,and sometimes 
| pegged half around the sole before he could 
speak. But it was alway< worth waiting for. 

“‘ How do ships know which way to sail when 
they are out of sight of land?” asked Tommy, 
| one day. 

** They sail by the compass,” said the man, who 
had once been a famous sailor. “ They get their 
direction from maps and charts, and then follow 
the finger of the compass.”’ 

Hethen rose and took down from a shelfa 
little round brass instrument, and set it on the 
floor beside Tommy. 

“You see,” he said, “this is a magnetized 
| needle that always swings to the north, no mat- 
ter which way you place it. Then the pilot on 
the ship sails by points reckoned from this. One 
of the first things I learnea on board ship was to 
box the compass.” 

“ To pack it up, do you mean?” asked Tommy, 
for he had never been on a ship. 

The man, who had been tothe head of the 
| Baltic Sea and sailed three times around the 
| Horn, laughed heartily. 
| “No. That is a saying we sailors have for 
| 











Our temperate zone boasts of one or two winter 
butterflies warmly clothed in microscopic feath- 
ers. And on cheerless February and March days 
these blithesome heralds of spring sport about 
like animated sunbeams, and living prophecies of 
springtime. But what has become of the butter- 
flies and moths of the vanished summertide? 
They are a gay yet thrifty folk in looking out for 
the future of their race. Search the gardens and 
cocoons of their crysalids are found in all sorts of 
shapes and conditions. Angular and ovoid, short 
and thick, long and thin, suspended by the 
head, or by the tail, head downward; hung 
horizontally in « curled leaf, like the darling baby 


Home Dressmaking 


Hint by Way Manten. 








in the tree top, tucked away under a soft web 
coverlet on the sheltered side of the gate post or 
under the edge of the sidewalk, within the warm 


der the bark of the trees, ina cosey crotch of the 
twigs, and even buried in the ground. The deli- | 
cate yet firm silken threads bind them to topmost | 
branches where, exposed to sleet, snow and rain, 
whirled about by every howling blast, they defy 
the winter. 
The butterfly and moth lay eggs in asuitable | 
feeding ground during the early summer. The 
hatched larva or caterpillar eats voraciously, 
gorging itself until it can eat no more. Or, if too 





fat for further exertions, it spins a cocoon and 
makes ready for winter. During the winter it | 
apparently slumbers in its snug quarters, nour- | 
ished by the plentiful supply of fat it accumu- | 
lated during the caterpillar stage, ana at the | 
proper time emerges a full-grown moth or butter- | 
fly gorgeously attired and bent on holiday mak- 
ing.—Exchange. 


Historical, 


—The capture of Quebec in 1759 was the most | 
brilliant and important event which took place | 
during the French war. It gave the death blow | 
to the French power in America. The command | 
of the important expedition against Quebee was | 
intrusted to Gen. James Wolfe, a young officer, | 
who had distinguished himself at the capture of | 
Louisburg. 

——In 1742, two years after the declaration of 
war by England against Spain, the Spaniards | 
attacked Georgia. A Spanish armament consist- 
ing of thirty-two sail, with three thousand men 
under command of Don Manuel de Monteano, 
sailed from St. Augustine and arrived in the 
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| object. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| Louisiana to the United 


| reading it like this,”’—and the old man pointed | 


with his finger as he went around the face of the 
compass,—" north, north by east, north northeast, 
northeast by north, northeast, northeast by east, 
| east northeast, east by north. Now from this 
point, east, east by south, east southeast, and so 
on all around.” 

Tommy liked this first lesson in navigation so 
well that he made the shoemaker promise to 
teach him more, and so he caine every day until 
he was able to box the compass quite rapidly. 
| “ Some days,” said his old friend, ‘“‘ when I get 
| to thinking about the sea, I begin to box the com- 
| pass while I work on my shoes. I follow the 
| sole around like this, * Toe, toe by heel, heel by 
| peg, toe heel peg, peg by hammer, peg hammer, 
| awl by thread, awl thread,’ and so it amuses me 
nd makes me forget how much I would like to 
be back on a vessel again.” 

“ But why don’t you go on a vessel any more?” 
asked Tommy, who believed that all grown-up 
people could do just as they pleased. 

The answer was a long time coming. 
counted ten pegs driven in carefully. 

‘* Because lam seventy-four years old,’ said 
the man, at last, which surprised Tommy more 
than anything he had ever said.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Tommy 


~o>- 
Little Billy’s Death. 


‘“* Billy ” was a poor little tailless dog who lived 
| in Twentieth street, New York. He was loved 
| by every one in his neighborhood, and there was 
| asad time last week when he died. “ Billy’s ” 
tail had not been cut off, and so far as we know 
noone was ever cruel tohim. He never hada 
tail. A little round Knot where a tail ought to 
have been was all that he could show. He was 
so affectionate and wanted to wag his tail as 
other doggies did, but, poor thing, he had none to 
wag. So, of necessity, for he must wag something, 
he taught hisears to do ,it. He could waggle 
them like a donkey’s when he was pleased or 
make them bristle with anger when so disposed. 
He was the self-appointed guardian of a large 
| 





family of children, and last summer he could not 
be persuaded to leave the doorstep until he knew 
| that every one of the children was safely in bed. 
| He loved to play with the children and race up 
| and down the street, and did not mind it a bit if 
the litle ones hung on to his ears. 

Last week he took sick and in a day or two he 
died. His body was laid in state inga back yard, 
and all the afternoon the neighbors, the children 
and their parents, and some quite old people, too, 
came in to look at little “ Billy.” 

When the big wagon came along and the men 
took the dog’s body and put it in the wagon to 
carry it away the children were inconsolable. 
They gathered around their mother and wept and 
| and sobbed for their good-natured pet, the dear, 
| little, tailless doggy ‘“ Billy,’’ whom they had 

loved so much and who seemed like one .of the 
| family. 





_ +s? oe 
Where Insects Go in Winter. 


The house fly and blue-bottle fly, the bane of 
| the housekeeper, are short-lived at best. Many 
| flies live butaday. The excitement of escaping 

extermination and rearing their young rounds out 
an existence of twenty-four hours. Nature, in 


| 
| 











appreciation of their short career, has provided | 


them with compound eyes, which see about on 
all sides, a marvelously acute scent and a facility 
of flight which is the aggravation of him who 
dozes at noonday, and who tries to cateh that 
' one fly. When autumn comes the death knell of 
millions of flies has sounded. They make no 
preparation for winter. The majority die, and 
their insignificant bodies are blown away by the 
passing breeze. A few hardy survivors linger in 
cracks in the walls, creep under the door frames 
| orin crevices in the woodwork. It is probable 


river Altamaha. The expedition, although fitted 
out at great expeuse, failed of accomplishing the 


——lIn 1541 De Soto reached the Mississipp 
River. In 1680 La Salle descended the Mississippi | 
River, took possession of the country adjacent to 
it in the name of Louis XIV. of France, and:called | 
it Louisiana. In 1699 Lemoine d’ Iberville founded | 
the first colony at Biloxi, the colonists, seven 
years later, making a new location on the site of 
what ‘is now the city of New Orleans.igin 1762, | 
Nov. 3, France ceded the Province of Louisiana 
to Spain. In 1800, Oct. 1, Spain, by secret treaty, | 
transferred the province back to France. In 
1803, Oct. 30, France ceded the Provinee of | 
States for 80,000,000 | 
frances, 20,000,000 of which sum to be assigned to | 
the payment of “claims due by France {to | 
citizens of the United States. | 

— Extracts from the Farmer’s Almanac for | 
1806 relating to the rates of postage for those 
days make interesting reading. “ Every letter 
composed of a single sheet of paper conveyed not | 
exceeding 40 miles, 8 cents; over 40 miles and not | 
excceding 90 miles, 10 cents; over 90 miles and | 


not exceeding 150 miles, 12 1-2 cents; over | 
150 miles and not exceeding 300 miles, 17 | 
cents; over 300 miles and not exceeding 
500 miles, 20 cents; over 500 miles, 25 





cents. Every letter composed of two pieces | 
of paper, double these rates. Every | 
composed of three pieces of paper, triple these 
rates. Every letter composed of four pieces of | 
paper, weighing over one ounce, quadruple those | 
rates, and at the rate of four single letters for | 
each ounce any letter or packet may weigh, 
Every ship letter originally received at an office | 
fer delivery, 6 cents.”’| 


Curious Facts. 


—tThe latest craze among the Parisian women 
is that of foxes, or rather fox cubs, as household 
pets. They aeso argely in 1equest that th 
little creatures are for sale now in the streets. 

——A salmon can leap (toa height of twenty 
feet. This has been demonstrated by the fishery 
commissioners of Norway, who, by means of 
standards erected below waterfalls, have meas- 
ured tne leaps of this agile fish. 

——A novel system for heating cars is in vogue 
in Christiania and Stockholm. Under each seat | 
is a perforated metallic box, and in this are little | 
red-hot bricks of compressed coal, so prepared | 
that no smoke or odor results while they are burn- | 
ing. 
An ingenious Frenchman has invented an 
artificial worm. It is made of india rubber, is in- | 

| 


' 





tended for bait, is indestructible and completely 
fools the fish. With this worm no time is lost in 
baiting the hook, as there it remains until the | 
fisherman chooses to remove it. 

——Captain Bernlex of Quebec is planning an | 
expedition to the North Pole. He will take with | 
him large kites fitted with cameras. These will | 
enable him, even if he fails to get to the pole, to | 
take photographs of many points which he can- | 
not reach. 

—The worn or soiled Bank of England note is | 
seldom seen. This is because no note of this | 
bank is ever reissued by the establishment. | 
When cashed, it is kept and put aside for destruc- 
tion. Theaverage term during which a note re- | 
mains in circulation is about a month. 

The strongest animals exist entirely on | 
vegetable food. It is the ferocity of .the lion | 
rather than his strength that makes him formid- | 
able. Anelephantis a mateh for several lions, 

and is a .vegetarian. The animals with most ; 
speed and enduranece—the horse, the reindeer, 

the antelope and others—are also veyetarians. 

—Peanuts have the faculty of absorbing al- | 
coholand preventing it from demoralizing the 
herves and upsetting the thinking machine, with- | 
out entirely curtailing its exhilarating effects. | 
The large proportion of oil in the peanuts ac- | 
counts for this result. A good wineglass of olive | 
oil has the same effect. 

—The Department of Agriculture has recently 
published an estimate of the animal population of 
the country on Jan. 1, 1900. It comprised 13,537,- 
524 horses, about two million mules, about twenty- | 





that eggs are laid, larvee hatched and other flies | 


creep from the metamorphosed maggots during 
| the winter. But some naturalists assert that the 
| few lingering flies are the parents of the multi- 


| tude that appear in the warm days of June. The , 
mometer on the Mongolian plateau sometimes | gathers at the waist-line; but the fronts are laid in 


| eggs they lay are numberless. 
| Katydids, grasshoppers, locusts, “ walking 
| sticks,” crickets and beetles are killed by the 


| frost. The eggs hidden in the ground or con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


eight million cattle, 16,292,360 mileh cows, 81.883,- 
065 sheep. As automobile traction is introduced 
the number of horses and mules will gradually 
diminish, and the effect is already evident. 





Popular Science. 


——Travelers in Siberia have noticed with | 
much surprise the ability of the native camels to | 
tremes of cold and heat. In winter the ther- | 
drops to 40° F., yet the camels wander about 
with no evidence of suffering. On the other 
hand, the Russian explorer, Prejevalski, found 


| 
| 
| 


| cealed in the bark of trees furnish the supply for | the temperature of the ground in the Gobi | 


corner of a Knothole or a crack in the boards, un- | 





76 Serpentine Skirt, 
22 to 30 Waist. 


3977 Misses House 
Jacket, 12 to 16 yrs. 


Woman’s Serpentine Skirt. No. 3076. 

The entirely novel skirt, known as the serpentine, 
has taken its place among accepted modes, and is 
seen in many of the latest gowns. The model shown 
is exceedingly stylisn, and includes the essential 
features ; the snugly fitted upper portion, the much 
flared and extremely full circular fiounce, and the 
long, graceful back. The original is made of black 
taffeta siik, and is trimmed with stitched bands of 
cloth; but velvet, velveteen, all silks and wool mate- 
rials are appropriate. 

The upper portion of front and sides is cut in seven 
gores that fitsnugly to the figure. To their lower 
edge is seamed the graduated cireular flounce that is 
eut very fulland falls in soft folds and undulating 
lines. The back is untrimmed and seamed at the 
centre in habit style, but is laid in plaits at the upper 
edge, beneath which the placket is made, and which 


| conceals the seams, and falls in soft, becoming rip- 


ples a few inches below the waist line. Beneath this 
back elastic bands are attached at the outer seams 
which serve to hold the front and sides in the de- 
sired position and allow the back to fall in tapering 
lines. 

To cut this skirt for a woman of medium size 9g 
yards of material 20 inches wide, %} yards 27 inches 
wide, 44 yards 44inches wide, or 4§ yards 50 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3976, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 


Misses’ House Jacket. No. 3977. 
To be Made with Round or Standing Collar. 

The back is plain across the shoulders and drawn 
down in rows of gathers at the waistline; but the 
fronts are gathered at the neck and fallin becoming 
folds, which can be held in place by means of a ribbon 
passed around the waist, or allowed to hang free as 
preferred. The sleeves are in bishop style, with nar- 
row pointed cuffs.and the neck is finished witha wide, 
round collar that is youthful in effect and allows free- 
dom to the throat, but can be made with a stock to 
match the cuffs as shown in the small sketch. The 
edge of the collar and lower edge of the jacket are 
scalloped and give a pretty outline, but the fronts are 
straight with ornamental buttons and buttonholes. 

Tocut this jacket for amiss of 14 years of age 3 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 22 yards 32 inches 
wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3977, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 
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2978 Blouse Waist. 


3975 House Coat, 
s2 10 40 Bus 


32 to 42 Bust. 


Woman’s House Coat. No. 3975. 

No woman of taste allows herself to be without 
tasteful, easy, negligee garments, that are becoming 
at the same time that they allow perfect freedom and 
relaxation. The fronts are loose and lap over in 
double-breasted fashion at the upper portion, but are 
cut away below the waist in a novel and attractive 
manner. The back includes a centre seam that, with 
the under-arm gores, gives a graceful fitted effect that 
is universally becoming. The sleeves are in bishop 
style, with narrow pointed cuffs, and at the neck isa 
turn-over collar that has pointed ends and is cut Ina 
single point at the back. 

To cut this coat for a woman of medium size 3% 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 23 yards 32 inches 
wide, or lj yards 44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3975, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 


Woman’s Blouse Waist. No. 3078. 
Waists that combine smooth backs with slightly full 


fronts are generally becuming and are much in vogue. 


The lining is snugly fitted, the under-arm gores being 
covered smoothly with the material. The back is 
plain, drawn down in scant gathers at the waist line 
but the fronts are laid in back ward-turning plaits at 
the shoulders, which provide becoming fullness and 
folds. The full front, or chemisette, is simply gath- 


| ered and attached to the right side, while it is hooked 


into place at the left, beneath the front,so making the 
closing invisible. The sleeves are quite new, and 


| inelude soft puffs that droop gracefully between the 


open lower portions. The neck is finished with an 
oddly trimmed and harmonious stock, and at the 
waist is a shaped belt of the trimming. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 3 
vards of material 21 inches wide, 23 yards 27 inches 
wide, or 14 yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 
1g yards 21 inches wide for full front and under- 
sleev es, and 43 yards of lace insertion and 10 yards of 


| velvet ribbon to trim as illustrated. 


The pattern, 397%, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








3973 Fancy Shirt 
Waist, 32 to 40 Bust. 
Woman's Fancy Shirt Waist. 
Shirt waists are possessions the craving for which 


3974 Girl’s Costume 
8 to 14 yrs, 
No. 3973. 


increases with the supply. The more often they are 
worn, the Keener becomes the sense of their comfort 


and style. The greater the variety already possessed, 


the deeper the determination to add the last and 
most attractive designs to the list. Suiting as many 
occasions as they do, various sorts and colors have 
become a necessity. if one is to be well dressed. 

The foundation is a smoothly fitted lining that ex- 


| withstand, without protection, the greatest ex- | tends tothe fashionable waist-line. The back proper 


is plain across the shoulders, simply drawn down in 


deep plaits at the shoulders, that are stitched near 
the edge for a short distance, then allowed to fall in 
soft folds, glving a broad, tapering vest effect. The 
lining closes at the centre front, but the waist is 
hooked over, invisibly, beneath the inner plait, at the 


| the next year. The cold retards the development | Desertin summer to be more than 140° F., but ‘left side. The sleeves are in bishop style, with 
the camels are apparently as indifferent to this pointed cuffs, and the neck is finished with a regula 


| of the egg, which hatches in the warm days of 
| spring. Sometimes an unusually cold winter 
| plays havoc with the dormant insect life, but the 
| cunning of nature strengthens the frail eggshell 
| against the power of heat and cold alike, until 
the secret alchemy of the sun stirs the budding 
| life and bids it come forth. 
Beetles exhibit a wonderful instinct in caring 
| for their helpless young. Among a certain species 
the eggs are rolled in balls of material suitable 
for food. The balls are packed away in a nest to 
await the voracious appetites of the infant beetl 
that must eat its way out. The burying or sexton 
beetles deposit their eggsin the bodies of dead 
birds or field mice. They then set to work and 
perform the proper rites of burial, heaping the 
earth over the body of the dead. The young 
beetle hatched trom the egg tinds a store of food 
awaiting him on his arrival in the world. 
Butterflies and moths are victims of cold 
weather, though in some instances it has been 
proved that they have great powers of endur- 
ance. Both butterflies and moths live in the 
region of glaciers inthe high alps, and a certain 
species is found fluttering about on the summit 
of Mount Washington and amid eternal snow 
These butterflies and moths are intimately asso- 
ciated with the gentians and other flowers be- 
longing to these lofty altitudes, and act as aids 
in cross fertilization. , 








degree of heat as they are to the winter cold. } 
——aA mass of coal as large as the sun would 


| afford only heat enough for about 2800 years, | 





which is clearly inadequate. The theory of | 
meteors pelting the sun had to be abandoned | 
as not being demonstrated for one thing, and | 
as not being adequate either. The only gen- | 
eralization that has been at all adequate is one of | 
comparatively recent years, founded on the study | 
of the laws of heat and on modern exact meas- | 
ures of the solar constant of temperature. Its | 
central factor was the generation or heat, due to | 
the contraction of the mass from an original 
enormous but diffused nebula. 

—tThe planet Mercury has been measured with 
the large telescope of the United States Naval 
Observatory at Washington by Dr. See, and its 
diameter determined as 5.90.11, corresponding to 
4278 kilometres (2658 miles). Dr. See calls atten- 
tion to the fact that he has never seen any marked 
spots on the planet’s disc, not even when the sky 
was absolutely pure and the image of the planet 
perfectly defined, nor has he seen any diminution 
of brightness at the edges of the disc such as 
would be produced by an absorbing atmosphere. 
These results agree, in general, with those ob- 
tained at the Lick Observatory, and disagree, in 
respect of the markings, at least with those of 
Schiaparelli and Mr. Percival Lowell. 





tion stock. 
Tocut this waist fora woman of medium size, 34 
yards of material 20 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches 
wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide will be required. 
The pattern. 3973. is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 


Girls’ Costume. No. 3974. 


The skirt iscut in three nieces,a gored front and 
circular sides, and is lengthened’ by a graduated cir- 
cular flounce seamed to the lower edge. The foun- 
dation for the waist is a smoothly fitted body lining. 
On it are arrangec the full chemisette and the bolero 
fronts, the trimming being extended on the back to 
complete the effect. The skirt. having inverted 
plaits or gathers at the back, is joined to the waist, 
and, wiih it, closes invisibly at the centre. The 
sleeves are double, in conformity with the latest 
styles, but are quite simple notwithstanding that 
fact. The full under portions, or puffs, are arranged 
over, and joined to the plain lining, while the upper 
sl eves are made separately and drawn over the 





—_——______.. 


whole. 

To cut this costume for a girl 10 years of age, 6 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 5 yards 27 inches 
wide, or 3g yards 44 inches wide will be required, 
with 1 yards 21 inches wide for chemisette and 


undersleeves. 
The pattern, 3974, is cut in sizes for girls 8, 10, 12 and 


14 years of age 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern .!lus- 
trated on this pa e, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
age stamp), state number, shown cn cut, and 
size wan and write your name and address 
distinctly. Mail orders filled promptly. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 

Fact and Fancy. 

My old friend E. C. Walker (Veritas), 
that all-around horseman and good fellow, 
who can drive a race to the queen’s taste, 
judge and start races, as well as write of 
them, which he does in his capacity as editor 
of the “‘ News and Views” department of 
that model paper, the Trotter and Pacer, 
never wrote anything truer than the follow- 
ing: “* From many years observation of 
trainers and their methods, we believe that 
the successful colt handler has a natural 
gift in this direction. If he cultivates the 
gift with patience and perseverance he will 
accomplish wonderful results with the kind 
of youngsters born to trot or pace fast. 
Another class of men of more or less fame 
as reinsmen and good race drivers of devel- 
oped speed will utterly fail if they attempt 
the role of colt handlers.’’ 

1 know a good many good developers of 
colts in Maine that are good race drivers, 
and I know a good many good race drivers 
who never ought to touch a horse until of 
mature age, with its speed developed. The 
most of the former are men who were 
brought up among horses, and havea natural 
love for them, while many of the latter 
cared nothing about horses as boys, and 
took up driving after reaching mature years 
as a fad, or from some combination of cir- 
cumstances which forced them into the 
sulky. 





Of the former there is Ralph Foster, | 
who developed the first yearling in New | 
England to beat three minutes; W. N. Gil- | 


bert, who selected as youngsters, developed 
and drove to their records Greenbrino | 
(2.102) and Susette (2.14}). 


Haley of South Gardiner, combines the 


qualities of a good developer of youngsteis | 
Billy Gregg of | 


as well as a race driver. 
Andover has had good success in develop- 


ing the speed of colts, and can drive them in | 


races as well. He feeds well, is a good care- 
taker, and can develop a colt to extreme 
speed without injuring its gait. 

While many trainers and drivers will take 
only aged horses, broken and developed, 
not caring to ‘‘ be bothered with colts,”’ all 
these and many more that could be named 
take as much pleasure in watching the 


growth and development of a promising | 


youngster, as in getting up behind an aged 
trotter or pacer all fitted and prepared for a 
race. 

I note in anexchange that at the recent 


annual meeting of the Hackensack (N. J.) | 


Driving Association for the election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year, my friend Kim- 
ball C, Atwood was chosen president. This 
was a well-merited honor, and by this act 
the association not only showed its appre- 
ciation, but subserved its own interests as 
well. 


The death of Mellen Pompilly of Auburn | 


removes one of the most prominent and 
best known horse buyers in western Maine. 
He was one of the well-known Pompilly 
Brothers, who furnished many horses to 
such customers as the Morgans of New York 
city and Mr. Widenor of Philadelphia. 
About a year and a half ago Samuel Pom- 
pilly, the youngest brother, died, and now 
the oldest—at the age of about seventy 
years—has passed away. Of seven children, 
only one, Isarah Pompilly, the well-known 
president of the Maine State Agricultural 
Society, is living. He will be much missed, 
as he was an honorable and square man, 
and a keen judge of a horse, and quite an 
extensive buyer. J. W. THOMPSON. 
oO <> oe 
Good Ones Sometimes Peculiar. 

Some of the m»st noted of trotters have 
shown peculiarities early in life. Goldsmith 
Maid (2.14) was so “thigh strung ”’ that she 
could not be persuaded to perform ordinary 
farm work. It took a year’s education in 
California, by one of the best of trainers, to 
make a record breaker of St. Julien (2.114). 
Naney Hanks (2.04) had notions of her own 
when young. In an interview with a repre- 
sentative of the Kentucky Stock Farm 
trainer Ben Kenney, who brought out this 
famous daughter of Happy Medium, had 


Pinkham, who | 
has developed so many good ones for Will | 





| HAMWARD, 


2.12 1-2, BY HAMBRINO ; DAM, LOUISA, BY ONWARD. 












New Haven Ct.) Notes. 


Ihave often met horse fanciers and dealers in 
| Speedy or other horses, who have said to me sub- 
stantially, “‘I take a horse paper, but don’t read 


| 
| waste-basket unopened. I know the turf papers 
have much goou reading, but I don’t get time to 
| attend to it.” 
Horsemen should read the periodicals that are 
published in their interest. If aman is dealing 
| in road or race horses, extensive information on 
| the subject is part of his stock in trade, and is as 
| Valuable as goods on hand. 
induced a friend who was breeding and training 

horses to s. bscribe for the HORSE BREEDER. 
After a few years he tnanked me kindly for get- 
ting him to take the paper, which, he stated, he 
fully appreciated, and from which he bad gained 
much knowledge that was requisite to his equine 
enterprise. Horsemen who don’t read the turf 
publications certainly neglect an important part 
of the business. 

C. R. Waterhouse, Jr., recently said to the 
writer: “ I take the HORSE BREEDER and read 
it thoroughly every week. I begin at the first 


page and peruse all the reading matter to the ad- | 


vertisements, but don’t stop there. I read the 


| advertisements carefully, and in that way | keep 


posted on the news and the stock that is referred 
to in the ads.” 


Said he: “ During one evening every week I 
i 


it, haven’t time; many times it goes into the | 


Such men make great mistakes. | 


Several years ago I | 





temper that prevailed early in the season, and 


| didn’t recover until late. 


Paddock is now owned by C. E. Minor of this | 


city. and is having regular work every day. He 
has shown a mile better than 2.12. 


Trainer J.J. Hieks is at home in this city with 


the young gelding Ready Boy (2.22}) in as fine | 


condition as before his tour of half-mile tracks. 
The excellent condition of the pacer, 
noticeable at the first leok, indicates very careful 
management. Ready Boy is four years old and 
had his first race this year. He has started 
| twelves times, won first money four times and 
second money six times, which is considered 
creditable when age and experience are consid- 
ered. He will undoubtedly be good next year. 

Walter A. Clark’s Indiana (2.043) and two 
other track horses are home for the winter. Ind- 
iana has arrived lately after a long tour anda 
large number of races. He won a part of the 
purse money at Detroit, Cleveland, 
Poughkeepsie, Glens Falls, Holyoke and several 
| other tracks, making a profitable season for his 
owner. The pacer isin good form now, and will 
probably be a winner if started in 1902. 

Charley Swan has returned to this city with his 
string of trotters and pacers, after a very suc- 
cessful season. He has raced on tracks in New 
York State and other Northern States, and as es- 
timated, has won more money on half-mile tracks 
than any other trainer from New Haven. 


























the following to say of her: 

‘*T wasn’t much more than a boy,” said | 
Kenney. ‘“* but had been fond of horses ever 
since I was old enough to ride a pony. The 
pacer Bulldozer and a few others that I had 
handled with success gave me confidence, | 
and so when Major Hart Boswell, who | 
lived not far from our place (near Lexing- | 
ton, Ky.) came over one day with a couple 
of fillies that he wanted me to break and 
handle I took the job. One of them, a 
daughter of Red Wilkes, Major Boswell 
said he thought would make a trotter, but 
the little two-year-old needn’t be bothered 
with for speed—just break her—as she was | 
to be used as a brood mare. That little filly 
was Nancy Hanks, although at that time 
she had noname. I took a fancy to her 
from the start. You boys all know how it 
is—there is something about a really good 
horse, even in its colthood, that appeals to a 
man who has to do with horses in a profes- 
sional way. 

‘* The little filly was my favorite. I broke 
her, and soon had her jogging to a break 
cart. Say, she had all the gaits but a trot. 
She could paee, amble, single-foot and run, 
but showed no disposition to trot. Then I 
began experimenting with shoes and toe 
weights, and it was not long until I had the 
little thing trotting, although a good deal of 
the credit of making her strike that 
gait and stick to it was due toa piece of 
plowed ground that had not been harrowed, 
and was, consequently, pretty rough. I 
would work the filly to the cart over that, 
and the inequalities of the ground kept her 
trotting, when, ona smooth track, she would 
have paced in spite of all I could do. 

** Even after it was settled between me and 
the filly that she was to beatrotter, she 
would ofteu glide into the smoothest pace 
you ever saw, and almost invariably when 
first taken from the barn she would strike | 
that gait and stick to it until admonished | 
by a word and the shifting of the bit that I 
wanted her to trot. I remember that the 
fall she was atwo-year-old, and when it | 
was plain the filly would make a fast trot- 
ter, she struck a pace one day just as she 
was coming to the slowest quarter on the 
farm track. 

‘‘ She went at it with so much vim that I 
decided to let her have her own way, and 
the style in which she stepped that slow 
quarter in 354 seconds to an old-fashioned 
cart, pacing away as if she had never known 
any other gait, convinced me that she would 
make a champion sidewheeler if trained at 
that way of going. I never lost a race with 
Nancy, in fact, 1 lost but one heat. She 
had notions, as do most good horses, but 
she was ready to do her best at any time 
you asked her, and Iam not surprised that 
her son has been atrotter from the time he 
was weaned.” 

REE eS er 
Veterinary surgeons and stable men highly 
recommend the use of German Peat Moss in the 
stable for horses and cows. Write toC. B. Bar. 
rett, Importer, Boston, for particulars. i 





| fully.” 


| ten months old, that was sired by Royal Victor 


| and very handy at both trotting and pacing gaits. 


| owned by J. A. 


| are easily obtained. 
| mile track have the best of care. 
| F ‘ox’s horses were seriously afflicted with the dis- | 


TAVIA STRANGER. 





take sufficient time to read the BREEDER care- | 


Mr. Waterhouse has indulged his faney for 
horses by breeding his mare Alpine, by Nutpine 
(2.154). The mare has been started in a few races 
which were sufficient to show her speed. She 
has been timed a mile in 2.18 and a half in 1.06. 
She recently paced a half milein1.11. The re- 
sult of the breeding is a strong filly, now nearly 





(2.083), he by Roy Wilkes (2.064). The filly is 
named Royal Huntress, and is entered in the 1903 
Hartford Futurity. The filly is a great favorite 
She is a square trotter in pasture, but invariably 
strikes a pace on the road. 

Frank F. Dole has bred his roadster, Miss All- 
myown, by Al myown (2.244), to Caucus, formerly 
Doolittle. Mr. Dole has pur- 
chased Nancy Hurd of H. B. H. Hurd. 

Frank Palmer is sick yet. Asstated he is very | 
slowly recovering from the effects of typhoid 
fever. 

Trainer John B. Judd is working Carroll and 
several trotters at the Elm City track. 

The New Haven trainers that have raced 
horses on campaigning tours of race tracks have 
arrived at home with their horses, which are gen- | 
erally in good condition. N. W. Hubinger’s stock 
has been at the home stable for some time. The 
trotting stallion Metallas (2.11) isin good shape. 
The young stallions Elastie Pointer and Hard- 
wick have not started this season. Mr. Hubinger 
has sold Frazier (2.074) to Mr. Jones of Memphis, 
Alberta D. (2.144) to Dr. Tanner of Cleveland, 
Dunder to J. H. Dillon, Willard to George Nesbit 


| and Marsquin to another party. 


Mr. Hubinger has recently purchased a young 
gelding that is handsome in conformation and 
very attractive in color. He is white with the ex- 


| ception of dark spots which are small in size, 
| but are largest on each side of his body. Heisa 


square trotter and may be fast when trained. I 


| didn’t see himin motion, but would select him 
| for a delightful road horse. 
| ing was sired by Conductor, a son of Electioneer. 


As started the geld- | 


J. E. Hubinger’s race horses are in the care of 
W. O. Foote of Dallas, Tex. 

Herman Fox has arrived at his comfortable 
home with Teddy B. (2.124) and the stallion Pad- 
dock, by McEwen (2.18}). Mr. Fox trained on the | 
track at Goshen, N.Y., which he stated is an | 
ideal location for trainers, as the track is kept in | 
excellent condition and other accommodations | 
Both the mile and the half- | 
Both of Mr. | 


a tier sebelitate: a 


Horse Owners! Use | 


GUMBAULT’S 


Caustic | 
Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Care 


The Snfest, Beet BLISTER ever used. Takes 
pe —— of all iniments tor mit sy 


on 1 Cattle. “SpPERREDES AL ay Peay 


OR FIRING. 
iv 
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| drove Too Too into the standard list this year. 


geta bargain 
black colt Numitor, that Mr. Smith bought at the 


H. E. Bridge is at home in this city after being 
away all the season. He started out early with a 
good string and brilliant prospects, but was 
handicapped by the distemper which caused him 
toretire some of his horses. He returned with 
Robert B. (2.214) and Minturn (2.164). During the 
season he handled a large number of other horses 
and drove in many races. 

Charley Cook has arrived at his home after 
several campaigning tours with A/vin R. (2.144), 
Too Too (2.22) and several green horses. He 
won good money at L. A. Fisk’s attractive park 
at Branford and at other tracks. Trainer Cook | 


The writer recently had an enjoyable visit with 
Dr. Thomas F. Martin of Bridgeport. Formerly 
we frequently met in the judges’ stands, but have 
not met during recent years. When I inquired 
about his turf paper he informed me that he had 
taken the HORSE BREEDER ever since he gave 
me an order for it, about ten years ago. Regard- 
ing his horses, he stated that his favorite was a 
large bay pacer, eight years old, and full brother 
to Monkey Rolla (2.155). Said the doctor: “I 
don’t care what you say about him, as he is not 
for sale. I am confident he can goa mile in 2.20 
with little or no training. He is good looking, 
good | acting, and reliable every day in my busi 
ness.’ CENTAUR 





> 
Tavia Stranger. 

The above is a likeness of the three-year-old 
brown filly Tavia Stranger, by Stranger; dam. 
Octavia (2.18}), by Baron Wilkes. She is one of 
adozen consigned by M. B. Smith, Hartford, Ct., 
to the Fasig-Tipton sale, which opens in New 
York on Monday of next week, and she is about 
as well bred a one as can be found in the cata- 
logue. 

Stranger, opportunities considered, isa remark- | 
able sire. He has thirty-three in the list, cvery | 
one of them trotters, a distinction that is enjoyed 
by but few stallions, and for an aged sire shared, 
we believe, but by two or three others. His get | 
are distinguished for their gameness, and many | 
of them were notable race winners. Col. Kuser 
(2.114) is one of the best trotters now in Europe. | 
Boodle (2.124) another of his distinguished sons, 
and Ballona (2.114) is another distinguished race 
horse. 

Beron Wilkes occupies 
among trotting sires. For several years he has 
been in the very front rank of notable sires and 
his produce are much sought after. 

Octavia’s dam is Sapphire (dam of Numinator, 
| 2.17}, Nominee, 2.17}, Belle Electric, 2.294), by 
Jay Gouk; grandam, the noted race mare and 
producer, Lucy (2.18), by George M. Patchen. 

Here isa pedigree that is stoutly fortified by race 
winning blood. This fillyis as good individually | 
as she is by inheritance. She worked a mile this 
season easily in 2.233 and could have beaten 2.20. | 
She stands 15.3 and is a good-looking filly. | 

! 


a unique position | 


Mr. Smith, her owner, .had some trouble with 
the judges this summer at a Maine race meeting, 
and was expelled, and is, therefore, obliged to 
sell off all his horses, and somebody is going to 


Another of his offerings is the two-year-old 


Williams sale last November. He is by Allerton 
(2.094); dam by William L., and is a brother to 


Lundeen (2.12) and Fallertina (2.283); second 
dam, the great brood mare Susie Patchen (dam 
of Roseland, 2.15}, Passenger, 2.30), and grandam 
of Katie Mac (2.13), etc., by Mambrino Patchen. | woop 
This colt stands 15.1, is a handsome fellow, was | Lewell, Mass. 


which is | 


Albany, 


HAS. R, WOOD, VS, 


| your time and money by using inferior articles, but 


| have used it 
| bottle containing four ounces sent, pos — to any 
| address in the United States on agg 0 


parable for general use as a body and ley wash for 
horses in training: Price, 50 cents 8 ounces. 


Eastern Drug Com any. 20 Fulton St., 
Carter, Carter & Me 
p~ Forgie & Son, w Merchants Row. Boston, Mass. 
t. Ww. Rounds Co., - 
eA Hasting se bod M a Steer St., Worcester, Mass. 


F. Y. Lilloway & Co. - 
roostet of ia “eS. by 
’ 


safest and most easily applied compound sold; the 
minimum of suffering to the horse. 
or blemishes. 
and $2.50, 


| broken this spring and worked a mile in 2.26, half | 
in 1.103. Heis a high-class trotter every way. 
Among the other offerings are Ardette, by Ad- 
vertiser; dam, Manette (dam of the noted colt | 
trotter Arion, 2.073, holder of the champion rec- 
| ord for two-year-olds of 2.103). She has been a 
mile in 2.254. Minnie T., a four-year-old filly by 
Marston G.; dam by Electioneer. Has been a 
mile in 2.194, half in 1.07; stands 15.3, and is a good 
headed trotter. Uldine, a two-year-old bay filly 
by Dexter Prince; dam, the dam of L ’96 (2.174), 
by Electioneer. A very nice colt, and has been a 


quarter in 84 seconds. Aros, a two-year-old bay 
' colt by Advertiser; dam, the dam of two in the 
2.15 list, has been a quarter in 35 seconds, and Jan 
ice Meredith, matinee record of 2.27, a handsome- 
| chestnut mare by Ben Franklin and a beautiful 
road mare. 














COVERED 
MILE TRACK 


The only place in the world where a 
trainer can work his horses over a first- 
class mile track. all under cov er, during 
the winter months. Far superior to any 
other place for developing speed in 
youngsters, and equally as good for 
preparing developed horses for early 
stake engagements. 


MAKES WINTER WORK 


PROFITABLE} 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 






























Youngsters maybe brushedand cam- 
paigners jogged every day in winter, 
and the trainer will thus have some- 
thing to show for his winter’s work. 
In the stables are comfortable box 
stalls for 200 horses, with hot and cold 
water, and fires in the main stables. @ | 
Natural gas is in use in all the build- 
ings, and there are covered driveways @ | 
from all the stables to the track. H 


A FIRST CLASS HALF-MILE OUT 6 | 
DOOR TRACK is also an attractive 


; Dillon Jr., 2.19}, Fanny Dillon, 2.22}, Bessie Dillon, 2. 22}, Edna Dillon, 2.2 
| Lady Dillon, 2 2.28. 


Baron Dillon 


by the great sire Nutwood, 
Graham, 
| dam, the great Vie (dam of 2), by Mambrino Chief IT. 





FORBES FAR‘1.... 


The Champion Stallion Trotter of 
.-- 1898 and 1899... 


BINGEN, 2.06. 


Sire of Admiral Dewey, 3, 2.14 rs Bingen, Jr., 2.13 3-4, 
and the phenomenal two-year-old, Todd. 


Book Now Open. TERMS FOR 1902, $200. 


A limited number of outside mares will be accepted. 
as his book is fast filling up. 





Apply early 


: 
i 
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seasonor 191 EDGEWOOD FARM season or | 


PEDLAR 1290! 


RECORD 2.18 1-2. 


Sire of Anniellis Pedlar, 2.18 1-2; Trader, 2.25 1-4; Princess of Cedars, 2.23 1-2: Cv 
Cash, p, 2.17 1-2; Oudray, p, 2.16 1-2; Elspeth, p, trial 2.12 1-2. 


$50 with usual return. 
JOHN H. QUINN, Supt., EDGEWOOD FARM, North Grafton, Worcester Co., Mass, 


FOR CALE COLTS BY AND 


Fee for stallion service due when mare is served. 


J. P. HALL, Ponkapog, Mass. 














MARESin FOAL to 











BARON DILLON 2.12 


Timed in a race in 2.09 1-4. 
BARON DILLON won $16,400 in stakes and purses as a 2, 3 and 4 year old. 


He is the sire of 10 with race records 2.14 to 2.28, out of his only 50 foals, 2 year old and over 
SIRE OF Dillonite, 2.14, Lord Linton, 2.15}, George A. Fuller, 2.15}, Baron Waltzer, 2.19}, Baro! 
23}, Baron Oakley, 2.26) (p 





was sired by the great Baron Wilkes, 2.18, sire of 92 and dams 
of 20. BARON DILLON’S ist dam, the great Mattie Nutwocd, 
2.18}, sire of 175 and dams of 165; 2d dam, the great Mattie 
2.21} (dam of 2), by the great sire Harold 413, sire of 46 and dams of ss: 


Fee for 1902, $50.00, return privilege, for 50 outside high grade, approved mares. 
Mates kept a full year for $100. Season from Feb. 1st to Nov. Ist. 


E. S. WELLS, Glen Moore, N. J., Stock Farm. 















feature to Trainers of Half-Mile Track 
Campaigners. 


For horses there is but one charge, @ | 
$5.00 per month for use of box stall 
and use of track. Board may be se- 
cured at the boarding house for $4.00 
per week. Send for illustrated circular 
giving full information. 

Address, 


HENRY C. JEWETT, 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 





Veterinary Editor. American Horse Breeder. 


Specialist in Surgery, Foot and Leg Lame: | 


Lady Geraldine, 2.11: 


Winner of M. & M. 
Stake in 190. 


Will be Sold at The 


‘FASIG-TIPTON SALE in New York, Nov. 25 to Dec. 5 





So will WILAS K, 2.11 1-2, as level headed and game a trotter 


| as ever raced, and one of the best best bred stallions living. 


Also LEONORA, a young green mare, trial 2.16 1-2, by Mendocino-- 


Norah, by Messenger Duroc. 


These horses are in Isaac L. Goff’s Consignment. 


...LOOK THEM UP IN THE CATALOGUE... 








ness and Dentistry. 


| 

Castration ef Stalliens. Firing by the | 
New Precess. Very special Surgical 
Operatiens fer the Cure of Spavins. 
Neuretemy for the Cure ef Lameness 
im Navicular Disease. 


Residence and Hospital, 300 Wilder St.. Lowell,Mass. | 


Telephone 242-2. 


BOSTON OFFICE, - - 32 CHARLES STREET. 


Telephone 551 Haymarket. 


The crisis has been reached, and the up-to-date 
horseman and trainer demand a first-class remedial 
agent and not acounterfeit. When you are in need 
of any veterinary remedies why not try Dr. Wood’s? 
They are thoroughly reliable, and are’ practically in- 
dispensable for the training ‘stable and private use. 
They are the result of generations of veterinary ex- 
perience, and are eroguees by an eminent veterinarian 
and chemist, are used and endorsed by all the promi- | 
nent horsemen and trainers in the country. A small | 
stock kept on hand (for emergencies) will often | 
save the life of a valuable animal. Don’t tool away 


rely only upon the best. 

he Two-Minute Medicine, the famous spe- 
cific remedy absolutely yy ere for the training | 
stable and private use. ae and sure cure for | 
colic and distemper in all « omesticated animals, in- 
comparable as aremedy to be piv en between heats 
and after a race to revive a tired horse and help cool 
him out. Wecan offer the most substantial testimo- | 
nials from prominent horsemen and trainers who 
or years and firmly believe init. Trial 


price, 31. 

Cutineal, the marvelous healer. Absolutely cures 
Cracked Heels, Scratches, Koot Chafes, Coutracted 
Feet, galls and sores of any kind. Suitable for man or 
beast. Send 30{two-cent stamps for trial box. ge 
size, #1. 

Phenomenal Liquid Blister. A positive and | 
reliable cure for all lameness in horses; the strongest, | 


t leaves no scar 
Price, $1.50 


and Werm Powder. A perfect tonic for 

debilitated horses. An unequaled eradicator of all 

internal parasites. Price, #1 1} pounds. 
Celebrated White Liniment is simply incom- 


In 6 and 1@-ounce bottles. 


Tonic 


PROMINENT AGENTS: | 
Boston, Mass. 
, 20 Merrimac St., Boston, Mass. 
. 20 Summer St., * Boston, Mass, 


W. Cross & 





prase, Harnesses, Friend St., Boston, are. 
Providence, R 
Worcester, fA 


_ - Worcester, Mass. 


199 Chambers St., New York. 
Newburyport, Mass. 

fe. mei or or express on 
ES BR. 

s60 Wilder Street, 


These remedies will be sent 





8.. & 8 


PRIEST'S 





Racing 


Hand Power Clipping... 


MACHINES 


aaainaes — PARIS EXPOSITION 1900. 


Are the Accepted Standard 
36 Years’ Experience, 


Our experience means m 
you in dollars. Our Clipper 
cleaner, faster and longe r tha 
other; our combination ¢ 
and Grooming Machines pe 
clip and clean more horses. 
with less expense, labor al 
than any other—from 2 to 
per hour perfectly groomed 
machines are the best that ¢ 
ence, skilled labor and mat 
make, and the price is the 
economical, quality. service 
durability considered. 
tells all about them. 


We've Made Hair-cut' 
Machines for 36 Yea 


American Shearer Mig. | 
NASHUA, N.H., U.S. A. 


Power Clipping and Grooming 





Our ¢ 
Send f 





No. 7, A Perfect Power iesen 








In j uries should be promptly ecannet wi 


Greene's Infallible Liniment. 1 gives instant re! 


and its timely use has saved many a valuable animal. It! 
thoroughly reliable antiseptic dressing and is unequalled for 
treatment and cure of cuts, strains, wind galls, capped he 
splints, rheumatism, over-reach, cedema, chapped _he:ls, 

shoulders, broken «nees, and all accidents and injuries inciden' 
training, traveling and racing. 










Price $1 per bottle, express char id on 
all cash orders to points where we Sits eemnte. Ky 
J. W. GREENE & CO., 17 VanBuren St., Chicago & 






nm, De! 
u},Cateago William Tomé 





0., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
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